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¥y isa pity that Judge West, before opening the Ohio campaign at 
Bellefontaine on the 16th, had not received a proof-sheet of Mr. 


Sherman’s speech at Mansfield on the 17th. The addresses of the 
wo representative Republicans might then have been made to har- 
monize somewhat more closely than they now seem todo. Mr. West 
does not perceive how it is possible for the authorities ‘ to consum- 
mate resumption on the day fixed without the most serious conse- 
quences, unless the opposition House shall come to their aid, which 
all probable.” Mr. Sherman, on the other hand, shows 
plainly that he can “consummate resumption” 
Without serious consequences, and that he will do so if the * opposi- 
tion House” will only have the kindness to let him alone. Again, 
Mr. Sherman says nothing about the remonetization of silver, which 
Mr. West elaborately yet hazily discusses, believing in it appa- 
rently, and advocating it, although regarding it as “at best a 
hazardous experiment,” and, in facet, managing to say as much 
against it as in its favor. We cannot forbear quoting from this dis- 
cussion a paragraph which, as an example of stump rhetoric and an 
illustration of political hoodwinking, is almost unequalled : 


is not at 


on the day tixed 


“Together the gray and the golden eagle 
nal perch of equal dignity and powers; the former has been stricken 
down in its flight. It is now proposed to reinstate it. Shall it be 
with its lost dignity and powers restored? or shall it in the outset 
be made a bird of prey to feed on and consume the public and pri- 
vate credit wealth of ‘the nation, powerless to render a purchasing 
equivalent? If this, then indeed will it fall into contempt and 
again lag behind its more favored companion. To this, speaking 
for myself, I am unwilling to consent. Rather let them together 
soar, bearing up in their flight those rival handmaids to industrial 
and commercial prosperity—PUBLIC CREDIT AND PRIVATE FAITH.” 


swept from their origi- 


About the only point on which Mr. West and Mr. Sherman were 
essentially agreed was that upon which we should have been glad to 
viz., the proposed treatment of the rail- 
roads and of the wages question by Congress. Even here, however, 
they are not wholly at one, Mr. Sherman believing in an irrepressi- 
ble conflict between labor and capital, needing Congressional inter- 
ference, while Mr. West maintains that an irreconcilable antagonism 
between labor and capital is most unnatural, and that the two can 
dwell together in eternal coneord if the capitalist will adopt a rea- 
sonable minimum compensation to be paid at all events, and will 


announce a disagreement 


add to it a compensation graduated aceording to the net protits of 


business. He adds that he would not have this harmony of labor 
and eapital brought about legislation,” and, 
although he eulogizes the proposed National Bureau of Industry, 
would confine its functions to those of a collector of statistics and an 
enlightener of public opinion. He concludes the discussion with a 
burst of eloquence which falls but little short of that upon the silver 
question above quoted. 


by “compulsory 


Mr. Sherman’s address, the main points of which we have else- 
where given, was on the whole of remarkable exeellenee, and will 
have a good effect upon the credit of the country. The only point 
of importance upon which his opinions were not clearly pronounced 
was that of the remonetization of silver, which we are inclined to 
infer he does not really believe in. It is true that throughout his diseus- 
sion he refers constantly to gold and silver as though the two terms 
were convertible, and persistently uses ‘** coin” where, if he means 
anything, he must certainly mean gold; but Mr. Sherman delivered 
his address in Ohio, and cannot be supposed as yet to have discarded 
all the arts of the politician. Further, il 


modes of resumption, he says the necessary 
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in deseribing hypothetical 








accumulation both of 
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silver and gold can be made by arrestin 
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production ot t n vhich ) ar Mr. & 
man, by failing to characte: thi 
deserves, and as he probably hho it «ke t i ‘ 
the last preof of the courage of his 0 

General Mahone, the defeated candidate for the D 
nomination in Virginia, “fired the first gun“ ino th 
that State on his return to his home in Pete uur, | re ks 
being devoted to what is called in Virg 


the places where the 


General Mahone declared that 
‘The interest of this people, the honor of Virginia, 


security of the creditor alike demand that a readjust 


¢ . e " ? eal +. 
creditors of the State dwell, ‘ 


ization of the publie obligations shall be made: and 1 

ever persuaded that unless speedy and earnest efforts be « 
this end, bankruptey, dishonor, and open rep tio 

In other words, if the creditor doesn’t stop reminding the d 


the pledge of its honor for the payment of its debts, a1 
reduce his claims to what the debtor teels 1 
pay acent. This ean hardly be improved, ex 


1, 


will not 


Georgian method of silencing creditors who courplain of 3 


had a 


the State from giving them one. A good auth tv alle 


hearing, by 


additional State tax of one mill (the present tax r about tive 
mills) would enable Virginia to pay her debts honestly and put an 
end to any supposed necessity for * readjustin 

The absurdity of keeping Collector JA of 
Custom-house in this city is once mor 1 thr | | 


report of the Investigating Commission on the weighers and gaugers 


The Commission finds that this branch of the ¢ nn-house is ro 

ten to the core; that appointments in it are simple matters of favor ; 
that the number of office-holders is greatly excess of the needs of 
the service; and that they reeeive extravagant salaries and have 
searcely anything to do. The Commission recommends that the 
entire foree be dismissed, the distriets reorganized, and the whole 
method of doing business changed. We shall be anxious to see 
whether, after this report, the Administration will issue another 
order to the man who is responsible for all these abuses, direct- 
ing him to reform them. The understanding new see to be 
that Mr. Arthur is to be allowed to re in in office to the end of his 
term, to be then succeeded by a proper person. We sincerely trust, 
however, that this plan is not so completely tixed that no amount of 
exposure, however complete, will eonvinee the President of 1 i}- 


surdity of giving him reform work to do. We ean assure Mr. 





that in this city the reform of the customs s« Mr. Arthur is 
regarded as a huge joke. The dim prospect of his retirement is, 
we understand, already bringing to the front applicants for the 
place, most of whom are, as might be expected, totally unfit 
for it The selection ot good collector of customs in- a 
great commercial city like New Yerk ought not to be a 
difficult matter; vet u ibuses of the last twenty-five years, 
the gradual corruption of the whole civil service, the foreed 


) 


political life of that class from which good col- 


rawn, makes the selection of one a 


} ) +1] yyatrrallsy 
leetors would naturall be dl 


task of some difficulty. What is wanted, we take this opportunity of 


+ + ’ ¢ vy) ) } ] \ . 7 y litie. uu 
saving, is not a eustom-house lawyer, nor a politician who has de- 


‘fixing primaries,” nor a broken-down hack 


} , + 
Ve oped STeal 


oO means ol support 
! 


who, havin , has set up as a reformer, but a 


good position, publie spirit, an intelligent eomprehen- 
The 


sooner we get 


fortune which places him above temptation. 
for Mr. Hayes and * the party.” 


ue, the rieter, Who was brought up before Judge Donohue 
Mr. Je 


order of Wetl, thre 


for contempt of court in resisting the 
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ree f the ] Railroad, has been sentenced to thirty days’ im- 

( d. Th e has 

i it | been treated s 

of the St to punish offenders of this 

cl | loe's chee mimplies that the action of the prosecu- 

proceedings turh on a contempt of eourt—a 

hen as a matter of faet neither Donahue nor 

kers knew that the property of the Erie Railroad was 

than that of any other road in the State, was a 

But it was certainly no Jess saered, and Denahue’s 

e just as riotous as they would have been on any other 

road. If thirty days is a sufficient imprisonment for a man who 

does his best to reduce the society of a great community to a state 

of anarchy, our penal seale should be revised. Donahue’s crime is 

fur more dangerous to the public generally, and more criminal, 

because it Was without excuse, than many of the cases of larceny or 

burghury for which poor, starving, ignorant wretches are put at hard 

labor for months, or may be vears. If it was necessary to let Dona- 

hue out on this charge after an imprisonment for thirty days, 

because it Was merely a case of contempt, we trust he is going to 
be indieted at once for rioting. 


Last Friday, the Senate at Albany, which was convened some 


weeks ago to try Ellis the bank-examiner, voted by 21 to 10, the 
majority being of both political parties, to remove him. <A resolu- 
tion Was at the same time adopted exonerating him from any * in- 


tentional wrong.” This termination of the trial is fortunate for de- 
positors in banks as well as the public, for it shows that a total 


neglect of their interests and the statutory duties prescribed to the 
bank-examiner will be followed by some punishment. It must be 





confessed, however, that the punishment for so gross a case was 
light. It was found that Ellis, knowing one of the banks in his 
charze to be broken, concealed the fact and allowed depositors to go 
on depositing in it, as if nothing was wrong, to the extent of about 
a hundred thousand dollars. It was not denied that this was in 
direct contravention of his statutory duties, which required him to 
have the bank wound up. But his defence was substantially that 
he was no mere bank-examiner, but was charged with important 
ests, and must therefore survey the whole field and 
determine whether, all things considered, the public would stand 
Wing the bank wound up or not. This he said he did, when, re- 
calling the disastrous effect of the failure of Jay Cooke and Dunean, 
Sherman & Co. and the panie of 1273, he came to the conclusion 


financial inter 


that it would be dangerous to the general financial interests of the 
publie, and would precipitate another crash if he performed his 
duties. This is a favorite view of official duty nowadays, and is 
frequently taken not only by bank-examiners, but by representa- 
governors, Inayors, district-attorneys, and even 
judges on the bench. It leads to many calamities, from the simple 
uin of private fortunes and the loss of private lives to great publie 
disasters and scandals. Had the judges who have been trying Ellis 
been guided by it, instead of enquiring simply whether he had or 
had not failed to wind up a given bank, they would have allowed the 
determination of the case to depend upon such considerations as the 
probable effeet of official scandals on the national reputation and the 
1 per cent. loan, the danger to this or that * great party” of having 
A copy of the record of Ellis’s 
trial should be sent to every member of General Grant’s late ad- 


anv more such seandals, ete., ete. 


ministration and to every official of the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank. 
His line of defence has been in constant use by accused officials for 
years, and the result of this trial is one of the first signs that it has 
served its turn and is beginning to be understood. 


Prices at the Stock Exchange were advanced 1 to 14 per cent. 
during t eek by the speculators who found themselves loaded 
with railroad stocks at the time of the railroad strikes. The public, 
or that part of it Which owns railroad shares, took little interest in 
the movement except to sell stocks which they had held unremune- 
ratively for a long time. The chief event of the week to speculators, 


Lan important one to all concerned in cheap telegraphy, was the 
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consummation of an agreement between the Western Union and the 
vhich the two are to 
work in accord in the future, to * pool” gross earnings and divide 


them, the Western Union retaining seven-cighths and the Atlan 


Atlantie and Paeifie telegraph companies, by wv 


and Pacifie getting one-eighth. The contract is for twenty veal 
and is secured by the transfer to Mr. Win. H. Vanderbilt of a cor 


n- 
trolling interest in the Atlantie and Pacitie, subject to the interests 
of the Western Union. This part of the arrangement was not made 
by the Atlantic and Pacifie Company, but by two or three large own- 
ers of its stock. This practical consolidation, although technically 
only a traflie arrangement, may benefit stockholders, but at the ex- 
pense of the public, who are interested in continuing such a compe- 
tition as will keep rates low and the companies on their good 
behavior. 


The particulars of this agreement may have some interest for our 
readers. Last winter a “ pool,” including an experienced California 
operator, was formed to buy up all the Western Union shares on 
the street—to corner the market, in fact, and ** squeeze the shorts.” 
Accordingly, in a few days the stock went up from 71 to 78, and the 
“shorts” began to ery aloud for merey. Suddenly Western Union 
began to fall as rapidly as it had risen, and did not cease falling till 
it touched 56. The bulls suffered terribly by this decline, and they 
attributed all their misfortunes to a want of good faith on the part 
of the Californian and perhaps others of their number, who, they 
said, had joined the bears at the most critical period of their joint 
enterprise. The result was that certain ex-members of the pool, 
including the Californian, took a heavy interest in Atlantie and Pa- 
cific Telegraph, forming a close alliance with the bears, in the inno- 
cent belief that as they had rescued the bears from total destruction, 
the latter would be bound by the strongest ties of gratitude to keep 


faith with them. Things ran on for some months to the comfort of 


the allies, and Western Union sank as though there were no bottom 
to it, but Atlantic and Pacific meanwhile made no money and be- 
came a burden to its holders. Then a new mystery began to dis- 
close itself on the Street. The great bear avowed his intention to 
put Western Union down to 40 and compel that company to buy the 
Atlantic and Pacifie stock at prices dictated by himself. To sell 
Western Union under 60 would result in a handsome profit if the 
sellers could execute this intention. It is alleged that the Califor- 
nian and others sold heavily, but the stock advanced in spite of them 


until it was discovered that the great bear had privately disposed of 


his interest in Atlantic and Pacifie and had bought largely of West- 
ern Union, sending up the stock with great rapidity. What to do 
now was a burning question with those who had retained their 
Atlantie and Pacifie shares; and since charges of bad faith would 
not put money in their treasury, they were driven to postpone re- 
venge and get a portion of their money back by making a bargain 
with the elder company. 

In the New York money market there were signs of higher rates 
for loans. ‘The banks have little more than as much surplus re- 
serve as a year ago, and their lending capacity is about $45,000,000 
less than then. The one favorable indication is that as legal-tender 
notes go from here first to the West and then to the South, to facili- 
tate the transfer of the crops from the farmers and planters to the 
dealers, it is likely that gold will be imported from Europe, as ster- 
ling exchange at the close of the week justified importations. If 
there should aceumulate here such an amount of gold as would be 
burdensome to the market, an opportunity would be offered to See- 
retary Sherman to sell bonds for gold for redemption purposes. At 
the close of the week the gold value of the U. 8. legal-tender note 
for one dollar was 80.9546. The bullion in a 412!'4-grain silver dollar 
had a gold value at the close of the week of $0.9049. 


Mr. Meredith Read, the United States Minister to Greece, has 
sent a despatch to the State Department asserting that Russia has 
heretofore been the only competitor of this country in the grain mar- 
kets of Europe; that, under the most favorable circumstances, we 
can place grain on board vessels at 15 per cent. less cost than Rus- 
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sia; and that in the present embarrassed condition of that country, 
ve coud with a little effort control the erain trade of Europ: : Ile 
also ssserts that British merchants are now building vessels for the 
transport of grain from this country, and suggests that we should 


build the vessels as well as send the grain. To this last it may be 


replied that we shall certainly build vessels as soon as it will pay us 


to do so, and no sooner. Russia, it is true, is our chief competitor 


‘ . ‘ ” 7 . ] 
or the only one, nearls 


f crain trade of England, but not the 
amount havine fi 


an equal 
ir the last three vears been forwarded from Ger- 
(including Austria-Hungary), and British India. 
Moreover, it will not be good policy for our merehants to suppose 
that Russian wheat will fail to reach England. The Baltie ports 
are, of course, closed, but the present price of wheat in London 
(about 33 per cent. above that of last year) justifies sending it from 
Russia by rail. We shall still have a good market for our abundant 
crops, since France has not much wheat to sell this year, and the 
good effect of this upon general trade is already most encouraging. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that, as England pays more 
than usual for wheat, she will have less money to spend upon other 
things. 


many France, 


No event or movement of any magnitude has taken place within 
the week on the theatre of war in western Bulgaria. ‘The Grand 
Duke Nicholas and the commanders belonging to his army have lett 
Plevna, Lovatz, and Selvi, which they confront, unmolested, and 
the troops commanded by Osman Pasha have made no serious move 
against either Tirnoya or Gabrova, not to speak of an attack on the 
Grand Duke himself. The latter has now his headquarters at Gorni 
(Upper) Studeni (the use of “ Gorni” alone is as wrong as that of the 
often-repeated * Boghaz pass,” which is equivalent to “ Pass pass”), 
a few miles east of the former headquarters at Bulgareni, and he has 
there been joined by his brother, the Emperor. Heavy reinforee- 
ments are evidently waited for before an attack in force is renewed 
on Osman Pasha, and in the meanwhile a strong cavalry movement 
is said to be preparing, or already in progress, in his rear, with the 
object of cutting his communications with Sophia, from which he 
mainly draws his supplies, and also of cutting off his retreat in case 
he is routed in the next great battle. The undertaking is thus de- 
clared to have a great aim, but is also acknowledged to be ** hazard- 
ous.” From the Pasha’s camps no prospective events are announced 
by correspondents. That he has as yet made no attempt 
Tirnova, which is not strongly covered, and from whieh the seat of 
the lately established Bulgarian government has been removed to 
Sistova, or 


on 


on Gabrova, in order to foree the evacuation of the 
Shipka pass, tends to show that he is apprehensive of an attack on 
his nerthern position at Plevna, or on the centre of his line at 





There are concurrent reports from various quarters to the effect 
that Suleiman Pasha, whose successes over Gen. Gourko are now 
acknowledged on all sides to have been very marked, has succeeded 
in crossing the Balkans, and in effecting a junction with Mehemet 
Ali’s forees near Elena or Iliana, S.E. of Tirnova. These reports are, 
however, apparently contradicted by a reported bulletin of his dated 
August 19, in which he announces that he passed through Kazanlik 
and occupied the town of Shipka. Mehemet Ali himself has kept quiet 
in his positions on and near the White Lom, and he has been left un- 
disturbed by the Russian Crown Prince, excepting one or two attacks 
on outposts repulsed with loss. The fortress of Rustchuk, how- 
ever, has been repeatedly subjected to a heavy bombardment from 
Giurgevo, and has answered with an equally vigorous fire. A new 
bridge has been constructed by the Russians above Rustchuk, at 
Pirgos. More important movements seem to be in progress in the 
Dobrudja, which Gen. Zimmermann has not vet entirely evacuated. 
The Turks are reported to have landed near the Sulina mouth of 
the Danube a force of some 7,000 men, probably from Varna and 
belon zing to the command of the Egyptian Prince Hassan, who are 
marching on Tulteha, while another Turkish foree is advancing 
from silistria on Tchernavoda, both divisions apparently co-operat- 
ing to intercept the retreat of the Russian troops which recently 
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ation. 


oceupied Kustendje, where the Turks were expected to land. 1 
order to extricate the remaingler of | Dobrud 7 
mermann mi: 


the Danube) toward the 


1, - “if 1 +} + , ‘ ‘ 
wWihave to retard : ‘ ' at 


positions in Western Bb \ 


reinforeements the Russians there are rec or 
jectured, so vague are the accounts, but they ey 
of men, including most of the hnperial G 

Betore Kars, along a line extending northward from M 
southeast of that fortress, the army of Ge M 
attack on Mukhtar Pasha’s position early in the 4 of A 
Ie. According to the Pasha’s report, the Ru 


to have numbered 35,000 infantry, 10 regiments of Irv, Lio 


cuns, were, after a combat of some ten hours, « 


their camp with a loss of 1,500 Killed, while that of the 1 
less than 500 in killed and wounded. ‘The 
doubtedly ditfer materially. From the Caucasus the Rus 


the successful advance of the Ingur (River) column through A 
sia to the banks of the Kodor, at Atara, whieh shows that the 1 
still hold Sukhum Kaleh, where Hobart Pasha has been « 

for Trebizond large numbers of fugitive mountainee: | 


tive attempt at a general rising in the Caucasus has proved 
of endless misery to the Abkhasians and other mounta 


L-3 rypytyar liy ’ ty TT 
thine a stro aiversion rit 


it has served the purpose of m 
casia, and thus contributed to the failure of th RUSS] 
in Armenia. : 


tinue with their wonted stubbornness the assault on Niksiteh, to th 





Those Cireassians of 


rescue of which Turks are again marehing, and we he 
Duga pass, Kirstatch, ete. 
Servia’s continuing or going to break 
threatening or not threatening to prevent the breaking otf 


more or less warlike intentions of Greeee, and of the more or te 


contented feelings of the Rumanians since the crossing ¢ 1? 
by their division under General Manu. 

The famine in Southern India is) prolonged by ; 
vear of drought, and bids fair to be greater in exte t 
demand more vigorous measures of relief than) any oe 
heretofore in the present century, the 1 infer 
of the great famines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuric 
in the extent of territory affeeted. © The last gre ] 
of 1873-4—was contined to Bengal: the present one affeets 
large portions of Madras and Bombay, covering with vai 
tensity a region of nearly 1,400,000) square es, conta 
25,000,000 inhabitants. Phe people seriously afflicted probably 
number from ten to fourteen millions. The problem of relievin 
this starving multitude is, notwithstanding the experience Le 
during the Bengal famine in 1874, one of tremendous diliculty 
The people of Southern India are very widely seattered over 
ereat extent of territorv, and it is absolutely impossible t 
reach many of them in time to prevent death from. st tion 
The country has almost no railroads, no navigable rive fey 


roads of any kind, and these mostly very bad, and there are bu 


few European officers who understand the language of the people 


to be relieved. Cattle would die of thirst long before a load of grain 


could be carried to some portions of the aftlieted region. Govern 


ment is doing what it ean towards gathering the people in encamp 


ments at relief centres where they may be fed. At Madras, atk 


accounts, nearly one million were engaged upon public works, and 
more than another million were charitably relieved. Terrible epi 


the Ve lief Centres before 


to die of 


demies are almost certain to break out at 
the famine is ended, and the number sure 
spite of all efforts to save them, is appalling. 


starvation, in 
The ignoranee and 
superstitious apathy of the people, and their caste prejudices, ada 
ereatly to the difficulties of relief, many of them preferring to dis 
lich 


rather than to labor on public works or receive food from Eng 





hands. The expense of these recurring famines (this being the 
fourteenth of the present century) seriously threatens the financial 
Iven f British India. 








ore law iding and more prosperous, and the North 
tisfied. This is the most courageous word that has been 
Lon the ubject OV ans lea ling Republican since Packard and 
erlain ret from business. The usual defence of the 
ent’s action | been couched in the depreeatory phrase, 
d give it a tair trial,” or, “ The President having done his 
rm duty, do net condemn him without a hearing; perhaps the 
nt of obeying the Constitution may not prove so disastrous 
Mr. Sherman has rightly perecived that such a defence is 
i) L that the way to obtain popular approval is to chal- 
cle upo meri The reader will not fail to notice 
he sends at the admirers of General Grant. The Blaines 
! been seized with new veneration of the policy of 
President toward the South, Mr. Sherman reminds them that it 
af ltoe recognize Packard and his decision at one time to 
© troops and recognize Nicholls that deprived Packard 
port at home, honeycombed his legislature, and left 

t il ( ho altermati 
vice reform, economy in public expenditures, and a 


, of , 
| ( tee] eted with 
f eof Ohio. Through 
eontroyve hi is 
eo the | of h Wn 
e tye ! more kno 
} wo ¢ rnc ene 
discover to the people. He has illus- 
the maxim that the truth should not 
his is not all that might be said of his public 


critical periods, but it is enough to say now that 
business classes of the community had long since 

thul of Senator Sherman—a state of mind which 

n out of the circumstance that Senator Sherman 


thulof them, that he underestimated their intelligence, 

e, and the robustness of their moral health. 
moto hisher responsibilities has been improving to Mr. 
His speech at Mansfield, Ohio, on Friday last comes very 
terpiece of common sense. Near the close he falls 
ch-water in which Judge West soiled his garments, 
linds us of the Senator Sherman of nine or ten years 
but ll be remembered that Senator Sherman never 
| heresies he chose to espouse into the forms of 
fumed now that he will not be aetive in abolish- 
ay competition by act of Congress, although he had the ex- 
il erace to say that that would be a wise and useful thing 
(side f 1 this there is very little in the speech to find 
d y much to commend. The Southern policy of the 
nt is defended not on the abrupt ground of necessity which 
Morton espoused, but upon the broader one of right. It 
rely necessary, he savs, that the troops should be with- 
South, but i ich it would have been unlaw- 


ve kept them there; the negro is better off without them, 


allusion to the tariff are the next topics of the speech. As 

first of these, Mr. Sherman avows his belief that the civil 

needs considerable amendment, and says that the President’s 
} 


forbidding officeholders to meddle with caucuses, conventions, 


whinery is not only just, but is in accord with the oft- 
d wishes of his own constituents and neighbors. He does 


tte with the clearness that could be desired what further 


hould be taken to reform the civil service, but we must 
weaker is a novice at this work. He has 
outspoken defender of the spoils system in politics, 

ecured his promotion to the Senate by the usual promises 
n for votes, and always made full use of 

» tl filling of offices, so that we are 

do to tind lim now in a reformatory mood. In the 

of publie expenditures he makes a verv creditable show- 
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—S -_ ~ 
ing. The cost of collecting the customs revenue has been re- 
nillion, and the work on public 


duced by three-quarters of a mi 
thly on in at million dollars, 


A 
i 


buildings economized consider more tha 


thout impairing the efticieney of the service or the value of the 


work. The argument which supports these economies would serve 
equally to condemn the Texas and Pacific subsidy, but wpen that 
ubject Mr. Sherman is silent. 

The remainder of the speech, save the lapse into railway reform 
through Government control—Congress to fix maximum and mini- 
mum rates of transportation—relates wholly to the publie debt and 


be 


specie resumption. As to these topics Mr. Sherman’s views may 
presumed to be nearly decisive of the poliey of the Administration. 
It gives us pleasure to say that these views are wholesome, and that 
the arguments by which they are supported are well caleulated to 
sustain and improve the publie credit and the public morals. There 
is a notable omission of the silver question from the points discussed, 
but we are not at liberty therefore to suppose that the Secretary has 
departed from the views given to the public a few weeks ago 
through the medium of the Associated Press, which were not at all 
agreeable to the advocates of the “dollar of the fathers.” The in- 
congruities of the Resumption Act of 1875 are noticed by the Secre- 
tary, and the opinion is expressed that this aet contemplates 
the continued circulation of greenbacks after resumption—a 
policy which he personally favors. Notwithstanding these incon- 
vruities, he pledges himself that if the law remains unchanged 
‘every dollar of United States notes will, before the time fixed for 
resumption, buy as much as an equal amount of gold or silver.” 
Failing of other means to bring this about, he intimates that he 
shall use the surplus revenues and sell bonds of any of the classes 
authorized by law (4, 4'g, or 5 per cents) for coin to redeem such 
greenbacks as may be presented at the Treasury at and after that 
time. Opinions may differ as to the amount of coin-reserve needed 
to effect and maintain specie resumption, but all difliculties on this 
score Willdisappear if the Secretary pursues his purpose unfiinehingly. 
It was never contemplated that the greenbacks should all be re- 
deemed in one mass—that would be a physical impossibility ; but 
the duty to commence redemption on the Ist of January, 1879, is 
now binding on both Government and people, and if the coin then 
in the Treasury should be demanded, it would only be necessary to 
supply more from time to time with the means at the command of the 
Secretary. Mr. Sherman, however, does not anticipate this neces- 
sity—he looks to an extinguishment of the gold premium; but as 
he does not show how this is to be brought about under existing 
laws, there is a hiatus in his argument. Still, it is perfectly safe to 
rely on the power to sell bonds and use the surplus revenues as ¢x- 
perience may prove needful. He rightly assumes that the credit of 
the Government and the resources of the country in precious metals 
and exportable produce are sufficient for all purposes. Let the Re- 
sumption Act be construed to mean “on and after the first of Janu- 
ary, 1279,” which is the only rational construction, and all diflicul- 
ties regarding the supply of coin are removed. The value of the 
Secretary’s speech consists in the declaration of his fixed purpose to 
resume at that time if not interfered with. For Congress to inter- 
fere with this purpose, so solemnly proclaimed to the world in its 
own acts—to interfere before the appointed time, and therefore 
before anybody can know whether the execution of the task will be 
difficult or not—would be a monstrous blunder and fraud. Whether 
it will be expedient to keep United States notes in circulation con- 
currently with bank-notes after specie resumption, is a question that 
may be safely left to the future. 

Mr. Sherman's remarks on the commercial crisis and the relation 
of political parties thereto, though not novel, are well conceived and 
well timed. His statement that ours is the most prosperous of all 
countries at the present time is, however, an exaggeration. Official 
reports show that railway earnings have been steadily increasing in 
England during the past year, and pauperism steadily diminishing. 
These are safe indications of returning prosperity, and we have 


nothing of like import to show. Perhaps the bountiful harvests of 


the present year may lift the cloud that has so long hung over 
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Ameriean trade, but so many predictions of better times since Ts 


have been filsified th it the schoo] ot the prophe ts has ladle: into 
disrepute. Let us hope that the Secretary's vision is clearer, and 
that he is correct in saying that t Worst is OV l that 


qustry will soon Tevive. 


THE TURCO-RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


MHE Russian defeat at Plevna has made a serious change in the 
| situation, which, though it may have no intluenee on the tinal 
result, will doubtless postpone the ‘Turkish overthrow. That it is a 
misfortune for Turkey, we think there ean be little question. It, in 
the first place, removes all prospects of interference in her behalf 
from any quarter. If the Russians had been able to fulfil the pro- 
mise of the opening of the campaign, and advance without serious 
check on Constantinople, the Powers would undoubtedly have cried 
Halt! before she got there, and have imposed a peace which 
vould have left Turkish resources practically unimpaired, however 
much it diminished the Sultan’s independence. Now, however, it 
seems certain that the combatants will be left to tight it out, and that 
when the end comes Turkey will have no claim to consideration ex- 
cept her misfortunes. The Mussulman population will be utterly 
exhausted for all military purposes, and Russia will be, aceording to 
usage, entitled to compensation in proportion to her efforts and sae- 
rifices. In fact, it is not impossible, and we think not improbable, 
that the battle of Plevna has sealed the doom of the Ottoman 
Power in Europe. The war now raging on the Danube has one 
striking point of resemblance to the late civil war in this 
country in the first campaign; namely, that a great many persons 
are greatly interested in having it kept within narrow limits, and in 
not allowing it to go too far. They want a war which will frighten 
the Turk, and make him behave himself, but not a war that will 
damage him greatly or expel him from Europe, or loosen his hold on 
the Christians too seriously. They would like, in short, a war *‘ with 
limited liability.” The chances are very strong that the late Rus- 
sian reverses, like Bull Run and the Seven Days, are the very thing 
needed to upset all the calculations and precautions of all the pru- 
dent statesmen of the West, and convert the struggle into a des- 
perate and successful attempt, not to readjust the Turk’s relations 
to Christendoin, but to destroy him as a European state, and compel 
the great Powers, once for all, to face the dreaded and often-post- 
poned task of deciding what shall take his place. 

The secondary cause of the Russian check it is now not ditticult 
to point out. Of course, the first and fundamental one is the want 
of a great strategist. But the proximate reason of the Russian 
failure to strike the catastrophie blows whieh made the German 
campaign in France the wonder of the world, is plainly an over- 
weening contempt for the enemy. This contempt would be justi- 
fiable enough in assailing the Turks in the open field, but there is 
nothing in their military history to justify any such contempt for 
them when fighting behind breastworks, as has been indicated in the 
Russian attacks on the fortified and naturflly strong positions at 
Zevin and Pleyna, with forees not greater than or even interior to 
those of the defenders. Behind earthworks all the defeets of 
the Turkish army disappear, or are not felt—the worthlessness ot 
the officers, the absence of transport service, the ineflicieney of the 
commissariat, and the absence of drill and organization. The raw 
Bashi-Bazuk, just arrived from Asia but behind a parapet, is, once 
he has got used to the breechloader, as good a soldier as any the 
tussians can bring against him, and, indeed, will bear pounding 
better. He will not resist the assault of a greatly superior force, 
but he may be relied on to Keep out any foree whieh is no greater 
than his own—a lesson which the Russians have certainly learnt in 
their Turkish wars a score of times. 

Under these circumstances the attack on Plevna, with an army 
somewhat inferior to Osman Pasha’s, must be looked on. sin phy 
as a remarkable piece of folly, for which it is difieult to 
The fact that Osman did not attempt to follow up his victors 
makes it plain enough that the Turks know both the secret of their 
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THE CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE DILLON, 
i‘ the Vation of the 12th of last month we noticed some public charges in 


ving the reputation of Judge Dillon, growing out of the foree 


su ( ral Railroad of Iowa. We did not vouch for then 

but expressed the opinion that 1 scandal was so grave as to call { 
examination of the charges by ( petent tribunal, and stated 
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Judge Dillon had grossly denied and delayed jus- 
Central Railroad, and the facts on which 
l were stuted to bea llaws : Ist. Notwithstanding a final 
[by consent of all parties, authorizing a sale of the road 
Out INTS, the ition of the decree was delayed nearly two years ; 
Dilion during this delay removed a competent receiver and 
nin his place, who not only mismanaged but plundered 
ml. On el being ught against this receiver he refused 
them. 4th. Having first denied an appeal from the decree of 
ISTO, he almost immediately afterwards allowed it, without any change 
f circumstances ; and, having first decided that it was impossible to have 
dee corrected or a new decree entered, he subsequently decided 
Sth, Ilaving finally granted a stay of proceedings, 
nd the case having been taken to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
and th decided against him, and the stay set aside, he still continued 
for some time to prevent the execution of the decree. 6th. The Hon. 
Hiram Price, the father-in-law of the judge, having been made a commis- 


arly in the litigation to examine and report upon the road, comes 
forward, after all these de lays have ce preciated the value of the property, 
with an offer to buy the road at thirty-three cents on the dollar. We gave 
an abstract of Judge Dillon’s published reply to these charges two weeks 
co, but have deferred replying to it, partly because, as we stated at the 
time, only a competent tribunal could dispose of them finally, and partly 
because any reply involyed an examination in detail of a voluminous 
record over 8,000 pages in length. We should, in fact, have much pre- 
ferred to leave the maiter where it was until some body like a committee 
of Congress could take it up, and either vindicate Judge Dillon as he 
should be vindicated, if innocent, or drive him from the bench which he 
disgraces, if guilty ; but as the newspapers which have undertaken the 
defence of Judge Dillon have seen {it to infer from our silence that 
the original charges were baseless slanders, and that there is no 
scround for investigation or criticism, we feel it to be our duty to 
our readers and the public to correct this misapprehension. What 
we shall now say is based upon a careful examination of the record. 
In the.first place, it will be noticed that there is no dispute as to the fact 
of the final deeree having been entered in 1875, or that it remained un- 
s no question either that during 


executed for nearly two years. There 
these two years the vast majority of the bondholders have been trying to 
get it executed, and only a small faction, headed by Russell Sage of this 
city, representing $200,000 in bonds, opposed it. What Judge Dillon says 
about ** warring factions” of bondholders is a misrepresentation of the 
Since the decree of October 22, 1875, all the bondholders except the 
Russell Sage party have been entirely united as to the proper course to be 
pursued. The question is, therefore, What caused the delay? If the 
decree had been allowed to stand there would have been no trouble. 
\s to this, Judge Dillon declares the reason that the decree was not al- 
nwed to stand was that ‘*the Court supposed at the time it was a decree 
hy consent, but this soon afterwards turned out to besa mistake.” Now, 
iv without hesitation that there is not the slightest scintilla of evi- 

e in the whole record to show anything of the sort. The only persons 

who objected to the deeree were the party headed by Russell Sage referred to 
This party, at some time between Oct. 1, 1875, and Oct. 22 (the 

the date of the decree), by letter to the trustee under the 
rtvage, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., authorized it generally to 

m **such terms and conditions as a majority of the bondholders 

desire.” The trustee thereupon ‘asked the advice of the Court in the 
premises,” and stated that it ‘* was ready to execute any decree the Court 


ht proper to make.” This communication was presented to the 
he dk was thereupon entered. Further than this, in an 

lat the May term, 1877, the judge states, speaking of 

that was procured for the equal benefit of all,” and 

rally that the Court ‘* cannot entertain the application of spe- 

: pt when they come in and represent and make a 
showing that the trustee i guilty of a breach of trust 


lect of duty.” No such showing was ever made. Again, 
16th of December, the Court denied an appeal prayed for 
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by the trustee ; because, * Ist, the decree in question was entered by consent 


of all the parties in interest.” It is not until the 12th of January, 1876, 
that a pleading appears upon the record signed by ene W. W. Cole, as 
counsel for the Sage party, containing an allegation that the dec ce was 
not entered upon and with the consent of all the parties thereto.” 
What parties had not consented was not stated, and was menife-tly in- 
ip of proof. The allegation was not verified by the affidavit of a 


ne londholder. Who W. W. Cole was we have no means of know- 
ing, but he appears to have been injected into the case for the purpose of 
iling this extraordinary document, and to have then retired from it. 
Lawyers only will pe rhaps be able thoroughly to epprehend the singula- 
rity of the behavior of a court which under such circumstances 1 opens 
a final decree ; but to laymen it must be obvious that under such rulings 
there could be no final decree by consent in any railroad foreclosure ease 
4} 


in which there are a large number of bondholders. The record there- 


fore shows plainly that the beginning of all the delay was caused by the 


th 


} 


Court itself, 

We pass over for the present the charges connected with the recciver- 
ships, to consider the others immediately connected with the appeal pro- 
ceedings. As to the point that, having denied an appeal, he turned round 
and granted it without any change of circumstances, it is admitted that 
Judge Dillon denied the first appeal; but he says that there was a change 
of circumstances, because 

‘*The first appeal was applied for by the trustee on behalf of cer- 
tain bondholders not parties to the record, leaving the rest of the 
decree unappealed from, This I decided could not be done, The next 
application was made, not by the trustee, but by bondholders who did not 
consent to the decree, to appeal so far as to protect their own interests ; 
and the allowance of this appeal the Supreme Court of the United States 
has sustained (3 Otto, 412). What can be thought of the accuracy of the 
statement that there was no ‘change of circumstances’? How unjust to 
charge me with improper conduct in allowing an appeal which the Su- 
preme Court has sustained by refusing to distniss it 1” 

This is a misstatement of the facts as we understand them. We have 
just shown that the decree having been by consent, and no proof having been 
introduced to upset this fact, there could be no change of circumstances. 
Whether bondholders came in, or the trustee came in for bondholders, 
made no difference as long as it was a matter of record, unshaken by proof, 
that the decree was by consent. But, besides this, the only change of cir- 
cumstances which Judge Dillon refers to is contained in the fact that the 
first appeal was applied for by the trustee, while the second was applied 
for by bondholders, and sustained by the Supreme Court. Now, the pecu- 
liarity of this as a defence is that, as a matter of fact, the bondholders 
who applied in the second instance were the same bondholders (the Russell- 
Sage party) for whom the trustee had applied in the first, and the rights 
to be protected (had there been any) were the same in both cases, and 
Judge Dillon so treated the case, because, when allowing the appeal, he 
ordered it to be taken as of the date originally applied for by the trustee ; 
while it appears from the decision of the case by the Supreme Court which 
he refers to that the appeal was sustained simply as a matter of practice, 
without regard to the merits, the Court directing substantially that the 
decree should still be executed as if there were no appeal pending. 

Judge Dillon next proceeds to deal with the charge that, having first 
decided that it was impossible to have the decree corrected or a new de- 
cree entered, he subsequently decided the opposite. Ile says ; 

‘* This is a total misapprehension, and exactly the reverse is true, as 

will be seen in 3 Otto, p. 415, where I say, as * the term at which this decree 
was rendered has not yet ended, but stands adjourned until January next, 
the proper course for the parties in whose behalf an appeal is sought 
(viz., the appeal sought by the trustee and refused) is for them to appear, 
and if the decree is erroneously entered, or is improper, to apply to be 
made parties, or to have the decree corrected ora new decree entered.’ It 
is thus seen by the official report that precisely the reverse of the newspaper 
statement is the truth.” 
IIe here seems to make out his case, though we infer from the record that 
the charge was not correctly put. But it would require too much space 
to examine in detail the precise ground on which it rests, and we cheer- 
fully give the judge the benefit of the doubt. 

As to the granting of a stay of proceedings, or supersedeas, the ¢ dverse 
decision at Washington, and his subsequent preventing of the execution 
of the decree, he says, first, that he *‘ never granted any stay of p oceed- 
ings whatever.” The following is the language of the record of th» order 
granting it (with the appeal)—* or if said Sage, Buell, and Cowdrey desire 
said appeal to operate as a supersedecas, the bond for that purpose ‘s fixed 
at the sum of $1,000,000.” It issomewhat staggering to find a judge who 
used this language saying he never granted any stay at all. The appel- 
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The statement that after the decision against him in the Supreme 

Court he continued to prevent the execution, he denies emphatically, and 

says that the trustee | i< 

asale. Messrs. Turn 
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pany, wrote us a | 
As to this matter we do not need to 


ion been at liberty to order 
Lee & McClure, counsel for the Trust Com- 


tter on this subject, making the same 


as ever since that deci 


assertion two 


vo outside the record, but 


weeks ago. 


the evidence of the record is fortified by extracts from a letter from 
these same counsel, which has already been quoted in the  news- 
papers, and which we have seen. Writing on January 19 last, 
to the representative of the majority of the bondholders, one of these 


. that 
. which you criticise as the obstruc- 


counsel, representing the trustee, says: ‘* Pardon meifIsay. . 
when you know that the course. . 
tive course of the trustee was pursucd under Spe etal directions from Judge 
Dillon, you may consider,” ete., ete. If we had known of the existence 
of this letter at the time Messrs. Turner, Lee & McClure wrote to us, 
we should have exposed the character of their communication. It is 
clear that either their letter to us saying that ‘ the statement that he con- 
tinued for some time to prevent any execution of the decree is absurd,” 

But ail 
the Court 
The Supreme Court having set aside the 


was untrue, or else their letter just quoted above was false. 
question as to this is set aside by the record of the opinion of 
delivered in March, 1877. 
supe rsedeas, there was no reason why the decree should not at onee have 
nade to the Court for that pur- 
pose 5 nevertheless Judge Dillon warned the Trust Company off, in lan- 


been executed, and an application was 


guage cal ulated to deter any prudent trustee from doing anything at all. 
It isa significant fact that while Judge Dillon, in his reply, declares that 
the trustee *tappeared and opposed the application,” the record shows, 
the that it submitted itself to the of the 
Court. The opinion is too long to quote ; but its antmus may clearly be 
seen by a comparison of it with his opinion at the May term, on a re- 
newal of the same application, when finally, after a delay of nearly two 
years, he suddenly changed his tone and, while denying the application, 
urged the trustee to execute the decree, saying, ** We would be glad if the 
trustee could sce its way clear to execute.” Down to this time it is 
obvious that, through Judge Dillon’s action, the trustee had been pre- 
vented from giving effect to the judgment of the Supreme Court setting 


on contrary, direction 


aside the stay. It will probably strike most lawyers, too, as rather novel 
law that the execution of a final decree of a United States court is a mat- 
ter of choice, with which the court has nothing to do. 

Judge Dillon goes on to say that it is a ‘noticeable and most signifi- 
cant fact * that the **faction among the bondholders” who wanted the 
sale made pending the appeal refused to submit the matter to the Su- 
preme Court on printed briefs under Rule 20, when it might have been 
decided in a few days, but insisted on oral arguments, thus tying up thi 

The explanation of this is that what 
and what is in reality all of the bond- 
party, knowing very well that there are 
no merits jn the appeal (as will appear from what has gone before), do 
not care whether it is tied up for two years or not. The natural explana- 
tion of their conduct in not going to the Court on written briefs is that 
they wanted the benefit of an oral argument. 

To sum up this whole matter of the appeal and supersedeas proceed- 
ings, the delay of two years was caused by the Court on the ground of 


appeal for two or three years. 
Judge Dillon calls a ‘* faction,” 
holders except the Sage 


objections made by bondholders, not originally parties of the record, re- 
presenting a small amount of bonds, who had already consented to a final 
decree, and who brought forward no evidence that their ri 
invaded by it. 

In the May opinion of this year Judge Dillon states it as the opinion 
of the Supreme Court ** that individual bondholders ought not to be al- 
lowed to become parties to the record in railway foreclosure cases, wn/ess 


hts 
shts 


were 


upon strong and clear reasons, for good cause.” This is, of course, good 
law, and we should have supposed that Judge Dillon would hardly have 
quoted it without bringing forward at the same time the strong, clear 
reasons and good cause which led him originally to admit the Sage party 
of bondholders to intervene. 

But by far the gravest charges are connected with the appointment of 


the receiver, Mr. J. B. Grinnell, and the removal of Mr. Pickering. On 
this head the misstatements of the judge in his reply are numerous. He 
speaks of Mr. Pickering as ‘** provisional receiver.” The suggestion, of 


course, is that his receivership was intended to be temporary only. As a 


matter of fact the record shows that he was appointed permanent reeciver 
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January 7, 


made against him, and * pressed at every term.” HI 

ever, that the record shows that the charges were all withdraw 

persons making them * ‘urged his (M Pick . ! 
office on September 30, 1875. Three months 

charges (January 18, 1876) he was suddenly ret land 

pointed. Of course we cannot undertake to prov t Mr. ( 

as is alleged, a grossly and notoriously unfit: man for 1 . or that 
Mr. Pickering was a fit man; but complaints were 1 

Judge Dillon says that they were not supperted by at vit, \ 
were as a matter of fact supported by the affidavit of Mr. A 

whom he elsewhere describes as ‘tan able and. res \ 
of Philadelphia,” and he declined to investigate t! i val 
of Mr. Pickering, against whom no charges were ma 1 ow \ 
satisfactory to the vast majority of the bondholders, and who w 
plimented by the Court at the time of his removal, may | THe font 
the purpose of getting at the animus of the Court, with its action 
this same majority undertook to remove the trustee under a pros n 
for summary ouster contained in its articles of incorporation Phe ¢ 
held, in plain nullification of the provision in question, as the) { 
shows, that the action of the bondholders was void. Judge , ly 
says: *t As to the charges against Grinnell, | never heard anv 


of them, and supposed they were dropped.” Ther 
Writing on March 1, 


sel for the Trust Company in Iowa, says, on the sul G *. 


dence to contradict this, 


management, that 











**'The business has no head, no order or system, and i 
fusion : that Mr. Grinnell has undertaken to manage a bu 
he knows nothing, and is governed | ¥ persons who intluen if 
own benetit. That he shal! insist the Judges that t} t W 
the bondholders to appoint a competent manager; that hi ted that 
the majority would want Pickering, but the suggestion did not take. 
That he had told Judge Dillon privately that } sa (; *< 
want of judgment would produc great mischief. but that | didt think 
it advisable, under any circumstances, to openly assault t Court's 
pointee, and should feel justificd in resorting to every expedicnt uve 
the property from loss.” 
Writing again, March 21, 1877, he repeats that 

* There is no head, no order, no system—a pr rfeet array . 
do nothing, and have others under them, and a constar a nt 
from Mr. Grinnell’s want of knowledge of the business f 
fence is badly built. because Grinnell furnished worn-out 
that iron was purchased by a man who knew nothing a! 
and worthless.” 
And again, March 27, he says that 

“Thr e pr mminent eases of 1 ste << a rel 4 ect hed 
bevond doubt. Mr. Grinnell’s att d 1 j f ne 
tradicted by his books and clerks.” 
Again, May 12, that 

** He thinks it essential to safety to get Gri itof the manag ” 
Again, that 

* Grinnell is a politician, and things to all vs hing 
of railroad management. 
It is proper to add that Mr. Grant is the most intimate p ssional friend 
of Judge Dillon in Iowa. That Mr. H Pri fered to buy the road 
at thirty-three cents on the dollar Judge Dillon does not deny, but thinks 
here was **no harm in it.” And he adds that the trust was directed 
by the deeree to buy in the property for the whole amount of the first 
morigage debt. which greatly exceeded the value of the property. This is 


true, but would not be apt to qualify the surprise of the bond 
} } 


receiving (after delays caused by the Court had depreciated the value of 
the property) an offer at a price fixed by this depreciation. It seems a pity, 
if there was no harm in Mr. Hiram Price’s offer, that he does not come 


out and tell on whose behalf it was made. 
Here we are obliged to leave this cur 
evident that ther 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


Paris, July 26, 1877 
Aged is suffering now from the effects of a long crisis which has 
4 many causes. I was lately in Germany, and nowhere is this crisis 


enly than in the country which of late years has gained the 


‘eassesin the political field. Capital iseverywhere unemployed, 
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t] \ ( istified In some instances. The loss of to-day may be- 
( of to-morrow. It was Mirabeau who said as far back as 
1789, speaking of Prussia, that war had become with her the national in- 
dustry Her monarchs had applied themselves to the creation of a potent 
instrument of id we know how this instrument became the means 
of « rir t} ist centur nd in our time of placing all 
Germa ley heg ny of Prussia: it would be idle to say to the 
Pomer or the Brandenburgersthat the maintenance of a large army 
is a gre f ca If some nati can look upon war as a remu- 
nerative ind V lid ancient Ro tis n »with the majority of na- 
ti . Fra has n ju 1 | he i lv re tting herancient 
conquest nd her } 1 | hecome purely def ive, notwithstanding 
ill that may be said by int ted parties about her projects and her anti- 
Italian inti-( in tendencies Still, France |} now an army which 
in war f may amount to almost two millions of men. The pea 
budvet of the War Department is now as much as 500,000,000 fran 
ind wet idd to 126,000,000 spent upon the navy. Italy has ac- 
n hed h nity: what 1 ean she desire ?—the little valley of 
{ | which enters her territory on the north like a wedge, but 
vhich ino] be made the centre of any great military operation 
\ ther? S 1 to look withenvy from the Sicilian shores on Tunis 
and ter \ But { frentino and Tunis worth any great sacri- 
fi Italy spent, howe, 1 IS7b, for her army 189,000,000, and for 
her navy 87,000,000, 
\ i has no nq to mak thus far she turns a deaf ear to 
hose who temp r with the « pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
ms to say, ** Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” Austria spent in 1876 
277 millions for her army and navy. All the expenses of Italy and of 
\ ia may be called unproductis the expenses of France have at 
nt. if I mav sa ), a@ purely negative charact since France has no 
im iate or near obj toattain. T ume cannot be said of the two 
nations of | pe which in on ise may be called the youngest, those 
which tend 1 naturally to break t barriers opposed to them by nature 
ind to make new conquests—I mean Northern Germany and Russia. 


and much will be said, about the rivalry of the Ger- 


Much has le n said, 


m 1 the Slavs, and the inveterate and instinctive hatred which these 

iwo } f for each other ; but these instincts are not different from 

t! which you will find wherever you fin 1 two different races, and 

powerful than these natural feelings are the natural affinities, I 

most say necessities, which tie historieally Northern Germany 

1k toth | been imprisoned in the parts of Europe least 

f | th look with envy on the South, on the countries of 

’ sof ( in: both have strong governments, 

to be 1 1 by vulgar or popular preju- 

tracliti can conceal their plans, mature 

nr 1 of Poland, t House of 

i ' > dln el ae heel aed 
‘ \ ! | in the hi fith 
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tw . WI > Lisat 1 « ih l wants to d 
to | { ] yD } ij > let » 9 
Who > ’ } | | ‘ | 
{1 } i t ) tol i \u ! ki iss ]il 
1330 | \ " » ib yerek | 
hy being u i . Jl idl 
1 , W} i } 1 
Ik t { ‘ he I r n \ ria - 
man 1 \ | la h t vorid by |] 1d Shi 
did mish t Ll not ly by her ingrat bat by the extent of 
he misfortunes which followed. As she had abandoned Russia : 
time of the Crimean \ Russia abandoned | when she became tl 
prey of Ltaly, of Fran of Prussia ; Solferino and Sadowa taught her a 
lesson which was almost too severe, 
Prince Bismarck is a thorough German, but he is not a German of the 


Metternichian school ; he isa Prussian German, and he knows what has been 


The 


to show of what 


the value of the Russian allianee to his country. book of Klaezko, 


‘Two Chancellors,’ was written in order service Russia 
and the Polish author hoped, by ridiculi 


hing at hi 


has not suceeeded ; the German Chancellor hes 


¢ Prince 





has been to G rmany, 


rortchakoff and laug 3 insolence, to eparate the two Chance]l- 


Ile 


is still paying, hi 


lors from each other, 
Since thie 
of 


‘onstantinople, Russia was always supported by Ger- 


paid, and s debts to the Russian Chancellor. 
begi 


the C 


Eastern difliculties, during the tedious discussions 


nning of the 
mierence at ¢ 
many, and she has slowly but surely advanced towards her end. 


“in press has long maintained that Ger- 


hed to 


For a long time nobody 


A great portion of the Europe 
SS for 


in some insoluble 


many was laying Russia—that Prince Bismarck wi 


embark his allies difficulties, 


ieve that war would take place. But now the Russians 


would even 


they have crossed the Balkans, and their mili- 


have crossed the Danube, 


tary operations are conducted with an extraordinary vigor. IT advise all 


the detractors of Russia to read the official report of the Grand Duke on 
of the Danube ; they will see that the 


nothing as soldiers ; they are the sons of the men who gave their lives at 


4 


; . ; : 
the crossing Russians have lost 


Their leaders have learnt the art of war from German pro- 
; the 


their lives for the Czar and for 


Eylau. 
fessors men are always the same—obedient, always ready to give 
the Christian faith. The present war in 
Turkey is a true crusade, and I for one should be very much surprised if 
How 
in history would be the Czar who had proclaimed emancipation, and who 


uld again bring the cross into the Church of Saint Sophia ! 


great 


the Russian army was not allowed to enter Constantinople. 


he 


are in close alliance ; neverthe- 


I will note here a curious symptom of the time. Everybody must 


convineed now that Germany and Russi: 





less, the sympathies of the French are chiefly on the Russian side. There 
is only a small minority which sides with the Turks ; the nation, instine- 
tively, is drawn towards the Russians. It obeys in this case a generous 
and chivalrous sentiment more than its self-interest, as it is obvious that 
if Russia succeeds in her enterprise she will have, in her turn, a heavy 
debt of gratitude to pay to Germany. Just as Bismarck is now keeping 
off the powers who meditate opposing the Russian plans, Russia might 
be afterwards employed to keep off the enemies of Germany. In fact, the 
alliance of the two youngest nations having the two largest territorial 
forces in Europe seems to be becoming the governing power of Europe. 
England, as well as the Latin races, will find herself controlled, over- 
powered, stifled by the pressure of the twin colossi of middle and 
northern Europe. The end of this century will witness, perhaps, scenes 
similar to those which were scen when the German races pressed against 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire. Nobody knows as yet exactly what 
limit Russia has assigned to herself in her present enterprise ; but war is 
such a costly speculation in our age that, even looking at it from a purely 
material point of view, she cannot be contented without some solid 
advantages. If we regard the moral commotion which has been excited 
in the Russian people, we must also conclude that great satisfactions must 
be given to this people by its government ; the revenge of the Crimean 
the 


I am no more inclined to believe in a sham 


War must be complete, and the victory of the Christians against 
Moslems must be definitive. 
campaign, in a military promenade, than I was inclined to believe in 
If my point of view is 
It will be 


she is not willing to dr7ff again: at 


peace at the beginning of the Eastern difficulties. 


onsen great complications, 


t, Europe may still have to expect 


difficult to drag England into the war ; 


the same time she is becoming more and more restless and uneasy ; her 
pride suffers, though she would like to conceal her sufferings. She hesi- 


tates between what is due to prudence and what she thinks due to her 


wld. If, unfortunately, the 


fhe we 


combative clement 


own position In 
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which is always dormant in should come uppermost ; if England — by the ** Etna resolutions l , ( 
Pe lta ( i i ! it ns \ eann | \ ! \\ b Rey » i ( l . 
dl of temple of Ja ld then hay rhe « 1 f \ \ ~. , 
, 
| ‘ ys. tine 1 \ t ! I wral { \ i I \ i 
f +} i ou Ola W | nil is « 7 { . } , 


> { Mai lof it 
’ tr \ 
Correspondence. pulating of 
the mat | 
. 1pITpy veriarit . Mr B 
Bi [TAIN] Ripe DL AN CONVENTI rN : : : 
Mederal | rs in Ma ix, as f 
fo Tne Eprror or Thi Nat office, perfeetly clear. But it is also tt 


Sm: The action of the recent Republican Convention in Maine is of — the party organization has been in their hands, at 


sufficient interest, as a supposed indication of the sentiment of the party 9 vantage and for the advanta 


45 


in New England, to warrant some explanation of the manner in which it | without any particular regard for the in 
was brought about, and some mention of the causes which led to it. ** Tonee these tears.” 


Mr. Blaine seems to be considered the * manager” of the Convention Such are some of the causes which 





and the author of its policy ; but, while it is true that his personal influ- tion, On the management of its deliberat 


ence and remarkable popularity in the party undoubtedly had a consider- — to proceedings which hardly failed of being riotous, Mr 
able effect upon the delegates of his own immediate section ; while it is | his usual consummate ability, not to say sharpness | 


true that he ** manipulated ” the Convention; introduced, througha faith- man of his own choice, and when it was discovered t 
ful follower, the hostile resolution which gave him the opportunity to | gramme of silence in regard to the Administration w \ 
make his * pacificating ’ speech ; and that he probably prepared the in- he introduction of a moderate resolution rend \ 1” 


‘+h amusement—and indig- it was, as we have said before, a personal f WW { M 





genious resolutions which have caused so mu 
) nation—among the large portion of the party friendly to the Administra- troduced the carefully-studied hostile resolution (w] 


tion ll his influence was not the only, and, indeed, not the most inspired if not pr pared by the Senator himself) that) gay 


powerful, cause of the result. nity 1 
The Republican party in Maine, though generally thoughtfuland intel- for the action of the Convention. 


ligent, is, perhaps more than in any other New England State, governed While it would be untrue 





by the opinions of its representative men. Tt iseasy to discover the sources | Maine are opposed to t 


of Mr. Blaine’s popularity among his constituency, and to estimate the — the fact that many of them are bitterly opposed to it. T 


feeling of personal disappointment which his defeat at Cincinnati caused — favor, however, is growing every day, and Mr. B ‘s intl 

throughout his State. That defeat made him friends from those who had — better portion of the party is every day growing weaker. Rey 
previously been hostile or lukewarm, and gave him a popular following — are becoming disgusted, not only with the political ideas which \ 
such as he never had before. But the western part of the State, which — thrive upon the hotbed of violence and eomm 1, but v 
Mr. Blaine is supposed to represent, as Mr. Hamlin the eastern, is rnof op- whereby such ideas are falsely made to appea vr 

posed to the Administration, The counties of Cumberland and York, — great party. The coming election will not | \ 


which are the richest and most populous in the State, and which, — dissatisfaction in the party, however great if may ( ( 
being commercial and manufacturing, are less likely to be governed by — js not only an unexceptionable candidate : 


impulse and prejudice than those mainly agricultural, are, if not warmly — edly so, among the men who fee] most ag ved at thea ( 
in favor of the Administration, at least desirous that its policy should = yention. Besides, there is nothing to hoped for f 1) 


have a fair and unopposed trial. It is possible (as has been asserted but of Maine. The action of their Conver iw taken 1 





not proved) that a majority of the delegates to the recent Convention — Iy printed; but there is no hazard in predict that thev wi 

? were not of that belief; but the organization is still in the hands of *“*the > anything to take advantage of anv possib rR 
machine,” and those familiar with the operation of managing primary licans, and wi// do everything that they can to strengthen M x. dl 
meetings in country villages will easily understand how little difficulty in and Blaine, and the other manipulators 


**the machine ” would have in securing delegates to its liking ee M. 

In what is considered Mr. Hamlin’s part of the State the condition of ‘ “aa 
things was entirely different. There publie sentiment is generally op 
posed to the Administration and bitterly hostile to its policy. The noto- THE LABORING MAN AND TIE CAPITALIST, 
rious Etna resolutions are no exaggerated indication of the feelings of To tur Eptror or Tue Na 
the people of northeastern Maine. This state of affairs is due almost Sir: The discontent that led to the 1 i has not been re- 
entirely to Mr. Hamlin’s personal influence and efforts, increased, of © moved by the dozen volleys and hundred proc! tions fired at th 
course, by the advice and assistance of Mr. Blaine. It is inevitable that rioters. It had its roots in actual suffering, and its cure is to be found 
Mr. Hamlin should oppose the Administration, for it is governed by prin- — rather in diminishing the causes of discomfort among the poor than 





ciples which he has been fighting throughout his political life. He rose inereasing the national } e. Itis y to say that the poor at eit 
to position through little other ability than that of an accomplished poli- own worst enemies. This is only half tru The wage-getters have 1 








tician, and he has retained his place and power by the use of those politi- ses in proportion t fall in wages They are in 
cal ways and means which it is the avowed purpose of the President to sly extravagan But a x lard of su ten 
render impossible. Naturally, however, though civil-service reform is t} ! L recog L ecor lL A desire on their part for 
most offensive feature of the Administration poli Hamlin hy r houses, | hing, | food. els is in itself a good 
his henchmen, they hardly dare to make ¢haf the foundation of their at- thing, and they are little or not at all responsible for many of the causes 


tac’ upon it. They sneer at it; they say it is all very well asa theory 9 of their present suTering in the United States—such as the lack of proper 
but impossible to practise, that it will do very well in Arcadia or when = municipal regulations for sewers, light, air, and water ; the insufficis 
the millennium arrives; but their souls are roused with righteous indigna- of se] ninodations ; the non-existence of compulsory educati 
tion against the ‘*Southern policy.” ** The infamous Southern policy” . he needlessly high prices of the necessaries of life, due to the tari? and 
has been the text of the leading articles of pretty much allthe newspapers | t! uvreney : aud the general control of legislation in this c 
in the northeastern part of the State for months: and these articles, which 


apparently sprung from a single souree, have been so violent, so malig- [" stisad v evil, for it makes the state—the agent 


nagt, and so inflammatory, that, coupled with the private iutlu of Mr. pr f the social organisin—the apparent enemy of 
Hamlin and his friends—a very great one—they have su led in arous- + man. H is his finy fortune swept from him by the failu i 


ing throughout that section a public feeling which was fairly indicated nks the thieves go un 
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The 


! | practicable and eannot fail. If the slow 

injurious to capital comparatively 

t be before every safeguard the law 

{ be thrown about sueh institutions 2 The 

for wrong is a costly luxury beyond his 

t to know, that the Conse?/s des Prudhommes 

| ( f Conciliation « Denmark, and the semi-legal 
f Kngland have put justice in those countries, at 

thin the reach of his foreign fellows. He finds 

\ safely his scanty savings, and he sees France 

( 1 the p ple while the United States refuses 

bersome method and in too high denominations. 

insurance and railroad revelations it is not too bold a 

that workingman sees certain forms of theft either legal- 

le safe f capitalist. When * property” and ** robbery ” 
brought into juxtaposition it is not unnatural that he should 
follow Proudhon in thinking them to be interconvertibl 

Dishor y by capitalists, allowed or at any rate unpunished by law, 


If divi- 


nds must be paid upon watered stock ; if interest must be paid on the 


has borne with especial weight upon the railroad employee. 
Jarge portion of the cost of road-bed, rolling-stock, repairs, and running 


expenses due to a protective tariff ; if fast-freight lines and palace-cars, 


in which the officers of a railway are part owners, are allowed to absorb a 
considerable percentage of the rightful income of the road ; if the mad 
mbition to be a ‘railway king” fastens leeches along every trunk-line 


then, in all these eases, the fund 
We do 


not have to go far from Chicago to find a road which not long since issued 


in the 
for the payment of wages is necessarily and greatly diminished. 


shape of unproductive branches ; 


tock that trustees eagerly bought and which then paid living wages. 
Now that the main line is loaded with costly mementos of the late man- 

ment, 
who work upon it their fair share of what it earns, 
iis Bes 
line, made with themselves as owners of the side-tracks, when the price of 
their sacredne 
ture of 

The 


human 


such as leased and branch roads, it cannot afford to pay the men 
Is it 
and C., as managers of the main 


worth while to 


keep sacred the contracts which 
sis the creation of a proletariat and the steady manufac- 
mob-material ? 
intelligent Malthusian and the sentimentalist shrieker against the 
tional teachings of Malthus, may both well shrink from the 
that to-day, in the 
; a fool of himself. 
Ameri 
If we would prevent or even postpone a worse outbreak in the near 
future, 
gerous path of so 
public opinion, acting together, can and should materially better the 
condition of the laboring classes by the enforcement of proper sanitary 


and 
United States, the workingman who marries 
The ruling rate of wages taboos the family. 
‘an artisan is offered his choice between celibacy and want. 

we must consider these things. Without going too far in the dan- 
ialism, I may venture the assertion that legislation and 


regulations ; by the provision of proper facilities for education, and the 
‘ment of 
wolding savings-bank trustees and all corporation managers to a rigid ac- 
by selling 


enfor their use ; 


} 


by the resumption of specie payments ; by 


countability, and subjecting their acts to a strict supervision ; 
United States bonds, in denominations of $20, at every national bank ; 
by simplifying and quickening the administration of justice ; and by for- 
bidding henceforth and for ever the robbery of the many by the few, 
which is legalized and upheld by a protective tariff. 

ALFrreD B. Mason. 
is a great deal of truth in the foregoing, and every word 
of it is It is on matters such as Mr. Mason 
rs up that the late Presidential canvass ought to have run, and it 
is to such matters that we, as far as we could, tried to call the atten- 
tion of the orators last summer, as the best mode of preparing the 
public for intelligent legislative action on them. Instead of this the 
impaign was passed in a wild and wicked crusade against the 
uuth, asa part of a deliberate attempt by notorious political job- 
bers to divert attention from their own misdeeds and hiding-places. 


worthy ot consideration. 


Phe result is that the winter and spring have been again filled with 
. Which tind the community surprised, help- 

nd b 1. But Mr. Mason’s facts do not bear out all his 
nelusio It not true, for instance, that this country is gov- 


} jal 
erned i> ( tpt l. 


Capital often gains its ends, but only by legiti- 
(s illustrations of its feebleness, we need only cite its 


N 
~ 
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inability to procure a repeal of the usury laws or to lighten the 
burden of bank taxation in this State. Moreover, the mismanage- 
nt of ri j 


nie of the 
existence of 
term 
It means in America and everywhere 
man who has saved any amount from his vearly expenses, 
or lends it to be used, in the work of production. Life- 
and railroad stock and however small the 
amount of their premium or investments, are capitalists, and no 


road and insurance companies is proof not 


the 
Mr. Mason's error lies in using the 


power and wickedness of eapital, but 
rascals among capitalists. 


talist to mean rich 


simply of 


men. 
else every 
and uses it, 
insurers bondholders, 
Classes have suffered so mueh from the frauds and mismanagement 
of the last ten years. In the break-down of the savings-banks the 
workingman suffers in just the same way, and from the same causes, 
as the railroad stockholder; and the state in letting the savines- 
banks break down is no more his enemy than the enemy of the 
farmers or lawyers. In what he says on this point our correspon- 
dent, with all respeet be it said, is guilty of cant, and we have had 
enough cant about * the laboring man,” and more than is good for 

te is suffering as regards the security of his savings, as we 
are all suffering in one way or another, from the want of intelligent 
legislation, and honest and efficient administration ; and capitalists 
(/.e., the saving, frugal class, who live within their means) suffer far 
more from it than ‘the laboring man” who spends every cent he 
Of course a high standard of subsistence on the part of the 
laboring class is a great good, but only if accompanied by a high 
intelligence and morality. In that one case it makes the laborer 
careful, energetic, industrious, and eager to excel in his calling. If, 
however, his morality and intelligence do not keep pace with his 
standard of living, “the desire for better clothing, better food, and 
more leisure ” either converts him into a cantankerous trade-union- 
ist, enforcing rules for the suppression of merit and the exaltation 
of laziness and ineapacity, or else a Molly Maguire, carrying out his 
social theories through blood and fire, and fit only to be knocked on 
the head. 

Mr. Mason, too, overlooks the fundamental fact that the laboring 
man in America counts, as a voter, as the equal of every other man, 
and that no provision can be or is likely to be made for his wants 
without his own initiative or support. There are no arrangements 
here for taking charge of him as a minor, and there is no accepted 
theory under which we can do so. How much weight he has as a 
voter, even in the low estate of an incendiary and robber and ob- 
structor of the public highways, is well illustrated by the shameless 
platform of the Ohio Republicans; and the condition of municipal 
government in several of the large cities is the direct result of his 
exercise of a power which nobody would dare to deny him. This 
being the case, we see no way of making an exception of him which 
can stop short of giving the country into his hands, and letting him 
convert it into a huge national workshop. If we do not do this, he 
must take his chance with the rest of us, contribute his share to the 
rational exposure of abuses and the suggestion of rational remedies, 
and suffer with the rest of the world, as best he may, the conse- 
quences of hard times, including celibacy. As a railroad employee, 
he suffers no more from the misdeeds of capitalists than clerks or 
mill-hands. As such he forms a member of a large and conspicu- 
ous class, but this hardly justifies his blocking tratfie on the national 
-Ep. NATION.] 


him. 


earns. 


highways. 


Notes. 


( 1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce the following timely works : ‘ How 
Ts Shall the Nation Regain Prosperity ?’ by David A. Wells ; ‘ Money 
and Legal Tender in the United States,’ by H. R. Lindemann, Director 
of the United States Mint ; ‘ Economies ; or, the Science of Wealth,’ a 
manual for the use of higher classes: ‘ Labor and Capital,’ by John B. 
and a new popular edition of Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 
—Hlarper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘Caricature and Other Comic Art 
in All Times and Many Lands,’ by James Parton, with upwards of 200 
illustrations ; ‘Contemporary Art in Europe,’ by 8S. G. W. Benjamin ; 
‘The Book of Gold, and Other Poems,’ by J. 'T. Trowbridge ; and ‘ The 
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Aug. 25, 


to Revelation and Science,’ by J. W. 
Reports of the International Board of Judges, 
lited by Francis A. Walker, 
Inxton, Remsen & Haffelfing 

he Peninsula Campaign.’———Maemillan & Co, 
and Greece,’ by Ifon. Dudley Ca 
f William and Mary is reduced to such pecu- 


whether the bl 


Origin of the World, according 


The 


Exhibition,’ « 


Dawson.— * Official 


will be published 


Centennial 


by J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 





er have in pre SS 
*Seenes and Incidents in t 
announce ‘Travels in Tu 

_—The Virginia College « 


niary straits that 


rkey 


upbell. 


is questionable rable institution will 


ven 
We believe it is now as a last resort mak- 


least the 
main building was want only burnt by Northern troops during the 


have to be closed for ever. 


not 


ing an appeal to Northern liberality, on which it has at claim 


that its 
war, pa that Congress five 
perhaps be better 


years ago refused to indemnify it. It might 
for the State 
rivals ; but one could not witness without regret the downfall of William 
and Mary, not only 
oldest college), but 
i 


sul 


if the University of Virginia were without 


because of its historical associations (it is our second 
bee 


ject of its credit, 


‘ause at this juneture, when the State is demoral- 
the extinguishing of the humblest 
of morals and discipline is a melancholy spectacle. ——The Atlanta Uni- 
for the education of the maintained by the State of 
satisfactory report upon it has just been made 
They found the ** menta 
** very satisfactory,” 


ized on the focus 


versity, blacks, is 
Georgia, and a very by a 


cominittee of the General Assembly. I training” 


as exhibited in the examinations and declare tha 


**these pupils will cerfa‘n/y exert a tremendous influence on their race.” 
The hope is expressed that the graduates may be encouraged by munici- 
‘‘engage in teaching their race, and in helping to mak 
Their teachers (from the North) are advised not to 
their old masters and homes and from their native 
sectional text-books, ete.——The Aucust 
the Geographical Magazine (Tribner & Co.) is of unusual 
interest to the general reader, 


pal authorities to 
them good citizens.” 
** alienate them from 
State,” by the 
number of 


careless use of 
Two letters on the Livingstonia mission 
settlement on Lake Nyassa give very encouraging accounts of this Free- 
Church experiment, and are illustrated by a large-scale map of the lake, 

An official report of Don I’, P. Moreno’s exploration of the River Santa 
Cruz to its sources cada Captain Fitz Roy’s discoveries in 1834. 
Besides these, there are valuable articles on affairs in Japan, the last 

great earthquake in Peru, the india-rubber-trees of Brazil, in defence of 
the British Arctic expedition, ete. ——‘ Two Yeurs of the Eastern Question ’ 
is the title of a work just put forth by Mr. Gallenga, the able Italian cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who goes by that name in literature. —— 


It is announced that we may soon look for Professor Seeley’s ‘ Life of Stein.’ 


—The discussion as to the claims put forward by General Grant, or by 
his principal adviser, in regard to his proper place in the social order of 
Ingland, has heretofore chiefly turned upon the value in such a 
his late title of President of the United States. There is no doubt that 
the attempt was made, and with all but complete success, to assimilate 


seale of 


his elective dignity with that of an hereditary ruler, and to secure for 
him from the ‘‘ex-sovereign” point of view a treatment which no real 
ex-sovereign would be allowed or would expect to receive. In the Editor's 
Easy Chair of the September ned r the ground is shifted. So far 
from acknowledging the extraordinary courtesy with which on so many 
oceasions the required precedence was accorded to a private citi 
Editor is ** bewildered” to learn that at the Prince of Wales's rec ption 
General Grant ‘brought up the rear of the procession to the dining- 
room,” 


zen, the 


and he straightway convicts the Prince of extreme discourtesy, 
adding that rather than endure such a slight 
quietly have left the house.” His reason is not that Grant was an ex- 
sovereign but that he was the guest in whose honor the entertainment 

and that as “the rules of really good society, 
whether titled or untitled, are everywhere the 
essential points,” ‘*the rigidity 
instance have been relaxed. 
learn what are deemed 


** General Grant should 


was given ; inasmuch a 
same in regard to certain 
of ceremonial forms” should in this 
It is, however, only by example th 
‘fessentia! points” by good society among t! 
titled ; and when we find the leader of that society putting his untitled 
guest at the end of the procession, though having the strongest induce- 
ments to put him at the head, it is but reasonable to conclude that 


is observing the rules instead of violating them, as Mr. apres 
Prince of Wales’s society is nm 


at we 


e 


he 
alleges, 
- really rood 
Whcthasekes 
i: which such things can happen is not inferior to other good society j 


the alternative is that the 


ciety,” which would be begging the question. 





in 
vhich they cannot, is x separate question ; and the demoeratie view of j 
keing well known, Mr, Curtis had no need to enforce it upon his readers. 
fie misleads them, it seems to us, by assuming that American opinion on 


this subject enables us to decide what is or what is not in ac 


N 





On. | 


h the ru of English etiquett wi to jud of 
essential points ithe rules of good \ { 
— Any who | ull 1 fi 

tion laws of 1 States—Massachuset 

, great ¢ they ar upon the trans: { 
and t! ssocl { movements of capital | 
the wors f th laws, and an exposition of their al \ 
point of view of economic science, Mr. David A. Ws 
* Are Titles and Debts Property 7” in the Sept 1 
is a legal case whi may bn rl fly out ned t . M \ 

f Woodbury, Connecticut, loans money on a mer 
Chicago, this real estate, of course, being taxed in : 
The tax-collector of Woodbury, however, assesses Mr. I 
amount of this mortgage. Payment of this tax b 
delinquent’s property in Woodbury being at | ! 
sale, the mait CF « mes bef I the courts ona } 2 
the case, having been decided against Mr. Wirtland by ( 
courts, has been carried up to the Supreme Court of the | 
where it now awaits decision. In discussing 
involved in this ease Mr. Wells) considers thorou Vv \ 
perty, what are titles to property, the relation of d 
and throws abunda light upon the injurious relat { | 
States toware 1 oth seg epoch e of pres systems \\ 
‘cannot reproduce the main arguments here and sh l 
their effect by abbreviation, but we earnestly ads 
} ers lo re id t aru h car Tl pol \ \ 


debts owing to him, or of 





taxing the same piece of pt 


over, as is now done in oe tts and elsewhet 

suicidal one, which ean be def ed only by those w hovel rned 
to distinguish between actual pr nrg om thre I l 

debts, on the other. 

—Mr. Robert P. Porter's article on The Mu Dol 
United States” in the September Ga/a will be val { 
reference if, as would appear, his figures are worthy ! iH 
furnishes a ** table showing the debt, valuation, taxation, and population 
of one hundred and thirty cities of the United States for the y ISO6 
and 1876 respectively.” The cities have been selected ‘so far as 
possible to represent the entire country”: and show for the t \ 
an increase of debt amounting to about 200° per 
of annual taxation, about 83 per cent.: an increase of \ t 
79 per cent.: and an inerease of population of 33 per. 
important deductions from the table we refer to t] t | 
author suggests no remedy for the present ekless . ] 
management, and consequent alarming increase of | . 
radieal than that contained in the report of the New York M ipal 
Commission, which he recommends to the eonsideration of thoughtful 
minds. Mr. Grant White begins in the same number a series of articles on 
** Americanisms,” taking his illustrations chiefiv from Bartlett's Diction- 
ary; Mr. Henry James, jr., tells of ** Three Excursions “—to Epsom on 
the Derby day, to Hatfield House, and to Oxford at Commemoration ; 
and Mr, Isaac Newton answers the question ** Has the Dav of Creat 
Navies Passed 7" in the affirmative, because of the efliciency of the 
torpedo, 

—The awful feature of the present political situation was held up to 
us in one of Mr. Blaine’s res vlog at Augusta, on August 9% in the fol- 
lowing terms: ** The nt orm of Maine view with soli de and 
alarm the complete consolidation of all political power in the sixteen 
Southern States in the hands of ‘th se who precipitated the rebellion.” 
This had been long foreseen, ‘ae r, as well as the fact that nothing 
could prevent such a consolidation except an indefinite prolongation of 


1864, Mr. Wendell P! 
in opposition to President Lincoln's re-election. 


for the proclamation of December 8, 1863, he 


“hus, In October, 


iillips made a speec hin 
Denouncing bim 


said : 


>on the b: 


: om . EE RE 
crease the evil a thousand-fo ld. 


isis of that amnesty epee: and you in- 
These men, the moment that our army 


returns, will wi ld those States against us, and, while they crush the negro 
at home, W1 nd to Washington the same conspirators to cripp e the 
U1 ni v did before 1800, No theory of State government car deny 
4} * to do a Slavery out of the question, I should 1 cif 
di ir right so to use their power.” 

Reconstruction was in fact immediately begun on the basis laid i 
in that proclamation ; and constituencies composed of at least one-tenth 
of the number of voters at the Presidential election of 1860 were recog 





I ! \ nil y ted by the Federal 
( tnt \ * HD '! 
} Mr. PI in 
i 1 1 
Mr. ' ire-e] ri Int 
vi reads 1} 
° l mito « m iit 
i Louisiana, | tz Me =, 
Kiepral s rthat they are to be and 
1 | Presi | } If 
| sand be « 1 | them, no citizen 
| mnit to his « tion: every lover of constitutional 
| hound to re it in the best way he could.” 

| kr i that the electoral votes of those States were not counted 
by Congress, and that Mr. Lincoln gave due notice before the election 
that | id not interfere with the exclusive powers of that body in the 
premi Nevertheless, Mr. Phillips’s supposed case is interesting from 
its analogy to the actual occurrences of the last election, where we had 
sham canvassing boards in place of sham military boards, ** manipulated 


into existence ” not by the President but by the party, for the perpetua- 
But 
s were no longer heard exclaiming that ‘‘no citizen would be 
submit to [Mr. Hayes’s] elect 


constitutional liberty” had a duty to perform in resisting it. 


tion of its power, and which did elect the Republican candidate. 


Lraclic a 


the 
b to 


ound on”; and that ‘‘every lover of 


The services of the Seventh Regiment to this city and to the coun- 
try are t The rv 
year to build a new armory for itself, having a fund of $80,000, three- 
fourths of whicl This 
fund of increase, and the building committee 


tp ype als to the 


oo Well known to need recalling here. giment began last 
1 was subscribed by its active and past members. 


is now in urgent need 
business men of New York to help raise the sum of 
$200,000 without adding to the debt or taxation of the city. The Com- 
miitee naturally make use of the late unhappy disorders, which our New 
York B 
powerful argument i 


heeded by ou 


preventing mob violen 


and Brooklyn soldiery had so honorable a part in suppressing, as a 


n favor of this appeal. We hope it will not go un- 
r moneyed men, and by all who realize the importance of 
, as every year makes more precious and irre- 
placeable the accumulations of art, science, and literature in all the great 
f the 


meantime it is 


Cities ¢ world. A national police will be useful when we get it, but 


» cherish the admirable organizations 
Subscriptions to the Seventh 
Regiment New Armory Fund may be sent to the trustees of it, Messrs. 
Robert Lenox Kennedy, Royal Phelps, and W. W. Astor, or to R. M. 
Weed, Regimental Treasurer, 184 Front Street. 


our plain duty t 


which we already have for home defence, 


—We have received from Mr, Christern the first three parts of the Sup- 
plement to Littré’s 


The last volume of the 


monumental * Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise.’ 
main work contained fifty pages of ** Additions 
and Corrections.” These have all been embodied in the present Supple- 
ment, Which embraces still further rectifications, terms of art, science, 
and agriculture, neologisms, provincialisms, ete., ete. In his chatty pre- 
face M. Li Ile has obtained for 


many words proof of greater age than is allowed in the Dictionary: 


ttré expatiates on each of these classes, 


thus, gavel 


é is now traced beyond the sixteenth century, and hospitalit’, 
All 
and M. Littré has learned that so 
indispensable a word as ana/ogie was apologetically introduced by Henri 
Etienne (1460-1521). Among foreign words that have not held their own 


he points out goudale (English ** good ale”), used by thirteenth-century 


which had no genealogy before, has acquired a very respectable one, 


words were at some time neologisins, 


writers, now retained only in the derivative godailler. Of provincialisms 
he says that they often complete a derivative series, often rest upon 
‘mots d’excellente frappe,” offset the 

M. Littré has profited by the recent 
scientific discussions of the origin of words and by the liberal contribu- 


authentic archaisms, and, being 


to reckless innovations. 


tendenc y 
tions of friends. Ile makes a merited acknowledgment of the services of 
his assistants, MM. Beaujean, Jullien, Baudry, and André. The work 
be completed in twelve parts, uniform in all respects with the 


Dictionary. 


will 


—A Supplement like this is almost fit for continuous reading—fully 
as much so, we think, as * Men of the Time,’ with which from one point of 
view it might be compared. Thus, among the new words one is rather 
surprised to find such old (English) acquaintanees as ¢e/imact re and clep- 
foman il vel sia matter of course Darwinien, Darwinisme, and 
Darwinist The French word-maker, if allowed full swing, will pre- 
sently rival t German capacity for polysvlables : thus, a police ordi- 
nance of June 14, 1873. coins désapprovisionnement, and almost as many 
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tters are employed in ehtrographatrement, déchristianisation, and 

) . 2a use of d’colletage is noted, with an example 

I Ly —le corsage « incr’ en pointe selon le dtcolletage dit ¢ 
—and another from the 7 of Jan. 10, 1877, p. 2, col. 5, 

as We at nd with great pre ‘iseness Doctoresse has acquired wnew sig- 
nifi n, as not merelya woman who practises, but one who has received 
t rate in medicine, eg.s “Sur la demande d'une dame medecin, 
Mn it doctoresse Anderson ” (Journal Offietel, Dee. 25, 1871. p. 5205, 
col. 3 In these last two instances th Supplement gives us conteinpo- 


sting exam- 


Un 


ple of a popular and are! 


rary history. der the very tirst word, @, we have an interé 
1aic use of this preposition in a possessive sense : 
* Joinville disait comme nos paysans: La comtesse Marie qui fut sceur au 
Under Chat we 


** Fait comme les quatre chats,” ¢.e., with dress all 


roi de France *—just as we say, ‘sister fo the king.” 
get two nice idioms : 
disordered ; and “Il n'y avait que le chat,” there were no witnesses. 
Proceeding to the proverb, ‘‘il ne faut pas éveiller le chat qui dort,” 
Littré remarks that an example of this occurs in the fifteenth century, 
but in the thirteenth century they said, ‘*le ekien qui dort.” He thinks 
the substitution of cat for dog the result of a misapprehension, since it is 
the watch-dog who must not be aroused. We should have supposed that 
the proverb referred to the ferocity shown by the cat tribe on being sud- 
denly disturbed while sleeping. Under Czar we are told that in I'rench 
the word is spelled in four ways, czar, esar, fzar, fsar—the first two forms 
ogieal blunder which Voltaire exposes in his 
Time was, 


as if from Casar, an etymo! 
‘Charles XIL.,’ although he uses the forms ezar and ezarafis, 
before Peter the Great, when ‘‘ezareviteh,” or son of the tzar (king), was 
a proper enough form; but he is now called, as son of the emperor, 
**tzezarevitch,” ¢.e., the son of Cirsar. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


No many of Anthony Trollope’s readers can recall the rage excited 
. more than fifty years ago in America by his mother’s coarse and 
flippant satire on our national manners, not only in her book of travels 
but in her forgotten novel of ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitelaw.’ Mrs. 
Trollope regretted these tirades seriously before she died, if we may judge 
by her kindness to our countrymen at her home in Florence, Her son 
has in more than one book done his best to make Americans believe, what 
no one who talks with him ten minutes can doubt, that he is their very 
good friend. In thetrue spirit of diplomatic intercourse, even after lay- 
ing himself out to make fun of us ina novel, he couples the jokes wit) 
an of h For instance, 
‘Ile Knew He was Right,’ a story in parts not merely painful but disgust- 
ing, was relieved by the character of an American young lady with whom 
an English nobleman falls in love. She comes either from Illinois or 
Providence or Boston—Mr. Trollope does not leave it quite clear which. 
Her father or uncle—there is a. like vagueness here—the United States 
Minister at Florence, is given to haranguing Europeans rather at length, 
and her bosom friend, Miss Wallachia Petrie, is a trying type of the ac- 
voeate for the elevation of her sex. Miss Caroline herself is well enough, 
and amply consoles Lord Peterborough for the loss of the heroine. Mr. 
Trollope has worked very hard to make her interesting and her surround- 
ings amusing, without raising a laugh at anything that is not fair game. 

And yet she is not likely to satisfy Americans ; and for the same rea- 
sons that will make the ‘ American Senator’ unsatisfactory. The Ion. 
Elias Gotobed, Senator of the United States from the State of Mikewa, 
has made the acquaintance in Washington of John Morton, one of the 
heroes of the novel, a rising youngdiplomatist. On his return to England 
the Senator accompanies him to study English institutions, and digest his 
information into a lecture, to be delivered first in London and ultimately 
in America. The part he plays in the plot is not very important, and the 
author confesses at the end that the book might as well have been called 
by some other name. But the senator's part is the most elaborately writ- 
ten, and, fair or unfair in its satire, the pleasantest to read. The rest is 
chiefly a couple of matrimonial affairs, one with and one without heart, 
not unamusing, but very conventional, and in parts disagreeable, not to 
say repulsive. The style of these chapters strongly confirms the hint 
which has reached us from England, that Mr. Trollope is beginning to 
‘let out ” portions of his novels to less renowned assistants. 


assurance 


is most distincuished consideration. 


* ‘The American Senator: A Novel. By Anthony Trollope.”. New York: Harpers. 
1877 
* Samuel Brohl et Cie, 
*Samucel Brohl and Company. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 
‘Coronation : A Story of Forest and Sea. 
& Co 


Par Victor Cherbuliez.’. New York: F. W. 


\ ° tern. 
‘Translated from the French of M. Vi 


Chri 
‘tor Cherbuli 


Tr 
By 


E. P. Tenney.’ Boston: Noyes, 
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Mr. Gotobed tries hard by enquiry and personal inspection to understand 
English institutions ; and fails. He collects facts painfully, and draws 
ishmendo soin America, we call it Englisl 


wrong conclusions ; When Eng 


wwidity. Ile eriticises England in a trenchant manner, with no want of 


truth, but great want of regard for English feeling: when Englishmen 
do this in America, we call it English rudeness, He finds English amuse- 
ments dull and English systems partial, and refuses to adinit that their 
satisfving the people isany arguinent in their favor. We call a similar 
trait insular arrogance. He cannot resist the charm of delicacy and 


softness in English country-houses, but looks on it as a kind of dege- 


ne 


nerate luxury, fit only for the slaves of tyranny, and unworthy of t 
like tone in Englishmen towards what 


armies of progress. We call the 
we have of comfort and geniality patronizing superciliousness and conceit. 
Ile ends by delivering a lecture, consisting chiefly of facts unfortunately 
put, whereby he sueceeds in annoying a well-disposed audience, so that 
when a riotous crowd threatens to break in no one is anxious to secure 
him a full hearing, and he is got out as best he may be. Mr. Trollope 
knows best if this is the fate of American lecturers in England ; it is not 
that of English lecturers here. 

But Mr. Gotobed is most unfortunate in connection with fox-hunting. 
The author has already taken up the cudgels in defence of this national 
sport against the historian Freeman; and a large part of this novel is 
devoted to its exaltation—not without a very fair exhibition of some of 
its absurdities. A fox is found dead, and the vulpicide—greatest of Eng- 
lish rural crimes—is brought home to a worthless character named 
Goarly, whom everybody in the localities of the novel has always loathed 
and now hates as he would an advanced thinker. The Senator, despis- 
ing fox-hunting, and convinced that in England the heel of the proud is 
on the neck of the lowly, spends his time and his money to get Goarly 
fair play, gets thoroughly cheated, annoys everybody by meddling, wears 
out an originally warm welcome, and somehow has to confess that though 
by American political philosophy he ought to be all right, by English 
practical sense he is all wrong. 


Opening the novel absolutely at random, we light on this specimen of 


the Senator’s talk : 

*That’s what provokes me,” said the Senator. ‘ You think he’s a 
rascal, mister ?” 

Edo.” 

** And because you take upon yourself to think so, you'd send him to 
Rufford Jail! There was one gentleman somewhere about here told me 
he ought to be hung ; and because I would not agree with him he got up 
and walked away from me at table, carrying his provisions with him. 
The clergyman in Dillsborough and the hotel-keepers were just as hard 
upon me. But you see, mister, what we want to find out is whether 
Goarly or the lord has the right of it in this particular case.” 

Quite too like an American, Lord Herbert, is it not ? Only, Lady 
Edith, it isn’t. 

‘Samuel Brohl and Company’ relates the adventures of one Abel 
Larinski, a Polish count , Samuel Brohl, a German Jew ; and Mile, An- 
toinette Moriaz, a very charming French girl. The plot turns on a suffi- 
ciently probable personation of the count (who is really dead) by the liv- 
ing Jew, of his complete deception of the charming heroine, and the final 
terrible (clairetssement, when she discovers her mistake and the real 
characterof the shameless Brohl is revealed. There is, of course, another 
lover, an honest boy, between whom and the heroine the family and 
friends are anxious to see a match, but for whom she feels no more than 
a sisterly attachment, until in the end he sueceeds in arousing a deeper 
interest through his gallant behavior in a duel with Brohl. All the char- 
acters are drawn with Cherbuliez’s usual delicacy of touch. An ad- 


fiction 


venturer who personates some one else is no very new type in th 
of any country, but Samuel Brohl is an adventurer su? generis. An ordi- 


nary novelist would probably have either resorted to the stale device of 
keeping back the secret of the identity of the Jew scamp with the person 


who is in possession of the family documents of the late count, to the end 
of the book, or, if he had chosen to take the reader into his confidence, 
would have exaggerated the success of the deception. C! 


5 ee ? 
HerouileZ Goes 
neither. The false Larinski, consummate actor as he is, thoroughly decerves 
no one, any more than he would in real life, except the poor girl, who, more 


used to the ways of romance than to those of the world, comes so nea 


being his victim. Her father suspects him ; her aunt feels confident that 
something is wrong, and her lover feels sure of it. They make a 


Hane, an 
only foiled by the accidental, or rather felonious, possession by the f 
count of convincing proofs of his assumed identity 


Ye 


enquiries that persons in their position would naturally make 


Cherbuliez’s young women are always 


aha 


charming, especially s 


ation. 125 


probably, to English nd American readers 1} \ 7 ke 
English or American than | i I } 
day to regard all national or local | 
the preference expressed in th \ 
though felt the world from B G Maw 
where so well tified (we savita { 
for cosmopolit sin) ly th { \ i 
Cherobu ZA5 vouny W 1 « l ys \ 
ean parentage, and may tn trath be called as 
of an Anglo-Saxon ** girl.” 

Comparing * Samuel Brohl & Company’ with C1 
we find almost the only common trait to be th \ 
are all as different from one another as it Is possibl in 
the ‘Comte Nostia’ we have parental tyranny, true lo Lad 
in ‘Joseph Noirel’ we have love and crime ; in ‘Samuel Brohl* w \ 
love and crime of a very different sort ; in all we have cha t 
most widely opposed types, all equally well done ; in all we a: minted 
by a faint suspicion that there is a little too much cleverness f 
success. Such a suspicion is, of course, another | of | 
Art exists for the sake of art, and novels are written not \ 
heathen, or to point a moral, but simply to tell a story. Su .is 
the cosmopolitan view, which looks down with contempt on 1 narrow 
notion that all forms of art ettain a higher level if they conts \ 
purpose—a delusion which it is only fair to say in passing led ina great 
measure to the production of almost all the novels of Dick 
of those of Thackeray. If Cherbuliez had an et y vels it 
would be difficult to guess what it might be. But he has none : ! - a 
clever producer of stories, written, to speak musically, in al very 
key, but he is, nevertheless, rather more of a moralist than most | h 


writers of fiction, only incidentally so 


The seene of ‘Samuel Brohl’ is in Switzerland and France, and tl 


time modern, as may be inferred from the closing paragra Which show 
that the author manages to keep ** posted” as to what is going on on thi 
side of the Atlantic among the gentry who ply the dangerous trade of the 


false Abel Larinski : 


‘“*We have failed to learn what Samuel Brohl is doing in An 





| y ca, 
In waiting for something better, has he become an humble tea r? Has 
he attempted a new matrimonial enterprise ? Has he | me a reporter 
of the New York //era/d, or a politician in one of the Northern States, or 
a carpet-bagger in South Carolina ? Does he dream of being some day 
President of the glorious republic with the starry ban ? 

‘*Up to the present time, no American journal has devoted t short- 
est paragraph to him. Adventurers are beings who constantly vanish 
and reappear: they belong to the family of divers: but after many 
plunges they always end by some eatastrophe, The wave supports the 
drowning man an instant, then bears him away and drags him down to 
the depths of the briny abyss ; there is heard a splash, a ripple, a hoars 
erv, followed by a smothered groan, and Samuel Brohlis no more! Fo 
some days the qu stion is agitated whether his real name was Brohl, 
Kicks, or Larinski : soon something else is talked about, and h emory 
becomes a prey to eternal silence. 

The title of ‘Coronation’ comes under Sir Walter Scott's rule, inas- 
much as it gives no clue whatever to its contents. The word is used only 
on the last page, and then in the sense of fulfilment or completion. The 


b ok might rathe r be ( alle d . W: lks and Talks , 1] in STO ve {a \ } ini, 
the plot being little less than comic in the reiterated employment of that 


well-worn character, the English detective, who three times scours the 
Continent in search of the same person, and vet in his emotional and 
devotional turn reminds us of him who was ‘tno waiter, but a Knight 
Templar.” 


‘Coronation’ describes the rise and progress of two young men whose 


intimacy began literally in the cradle, and who roamed the woods and 
shore of Cape Anne (as Mr. Tenney desires it to be called) in storm 
and shine, by day and night, talking together and meditating or praying 
apart, from childhood unti! the story ends. There is a strongly religions 
atmosphere in the book, and the tales of spiritual wrestlings and strivings 
are interwoven with descriptions of the woods and the ocean vivid as the 


. } 
Visions that rise be 


fore the young enthusiasts. The two are learned in 
woodcraft, and find food wherever they need it, luring trout out of the 
brook with a string carried in the pocket, boiling eggs in a birch-bark 
kettle, brewing tea from spruce tips, and having altogether about them a 


delightful flaver of the woods. Though the speakers are apparently Cal- 


vinists, there is no cropping out of doctrine in the book ; to nourish and 


build up the inward life and to help his fellow-creatures to the best 
things are the aims for which the hero (7), Cephas, toils, and though out 
wardly his efforts meet only failure, the tone of the beok recalls the ay- 











tin the event.” Wholesome, hopeful, and faith- 
it Te tle Hi! 
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iE S ‘LIFE OF FORREST 
(‘.\! 1 that a well-written life is as rare & well-spent 
I") f Kdwin Forrest was not spent Writ- 


I 
L unqualified approval. The ‘cus is nota 











y ; it is elaborate, painstaking, exact, in general just and 

from fulsome eulogy of its subject : but it is also diffuse, 

ig in proper chronological proportion, full of repetitions, and 
{ with impertinent digressions. Above all, it is too long. The 

life of Forrest was well worth writing, and worth writing well, but his 
ea did not call for upwards of eight hundred octavo pages, and in 
f fact half of these pages are superfluous, Chapter after chapter 

i ! with wholly extraneous matter—the ‘ psychological origin, 
val ul p mal uses of the dramatie art,” the ** historie evolution 
ini ises of the dramatic art,” and the * hostility of the church and 

\Ithough the bulk of the book will deter many readers, the biography 

‘ with which all dramatie critics and students of the stage must 
needs | familia It will do much for the m« mory of Forrest. It will 
no long | ble for any one to think of the actor as a burly ruffian 
wh d lungs were more powerful than his brain. Mr, Alger 
hows him to us as a lover of his art, a student of Shakspere, a man with 

tender heart and an open purse, At the age of twenty-one he was able 
to command a salary of two hundred dollars a night. Ignorant, con- 
ecited, and suceessful, he educated himself ; he worked hard at his pro- 
fession ; | lled and studied ; he neglected no opportunity of self- 
improvement, Asan actor, he aimed at the best ; his execution, always 
dir became at last more and more refined ; the boy at nineteen had 
dared to play Atng Lear; at sixty there was but little lacking in the 
awful | >the man then presented of that majestie ruin. Side by side 
with his good points his biographer shows the bad—his pride, his preju- 
dice, his profanity, his brooking of no contradiction, his brooding over 

ninsult oran injury. In his career there was something characteristi- 
eally American, and even in the man himself Mr. Alger sces something 
typical of his nationality : **If occasionally in some things he practised 
the rican vice—sclf-will, unconscious bigotry entrenched in a shed- 
ding conccit—he prevailingly exemplified the American virtue : tolerance, 
frankness, generosity.” Mr. Alger also finds him ‘‘ American in his 
exag 1 dislike and contempt for the aristocratic classes and monar- 
chi usages of the Old World.” This feeling, now passing away from 

nonzst us, if indeed it has existed at all sinee the war, was in part the 
eause of the most melancholy event in Forrest’s career—the quarrel with 
Ma dy and the resulting riot and bloodshed. With the diary of 
Macready and this official biography before us, it is possible to consider 

v the whole affair, 

Macready and Forrest had been friends during the early visits of each 
to the country of the other. The English actor weleomed the American 
to Loadon, and when he in turn beeame a traveller he put up at lorrest’s 
house in this city. In 1844 Macready left America, disappointed with his 
sudicnces, although he had made money. A few months later Forrest 
tgain Visited England. By most of the papers, including the 7?mes and 
the J/ vum, he was praised, but in one weekly paper, edited by a firm 
frien of Macready, Forrest was treated with marked contempt and in- 

One night Forrest was hissed under such circumstances as to leave 
no deubt that the intention was deliberate ; he thought that he could 
tr in t uso the influence of Macready. The suspicion, perhaps, 
Wats al for him to have then, but no reader of Macready’s 

Diary’ wv now believe it well founded. Although Macready, who, in 

\1 v1 lave seen himself frequently compared with Forrest to his 
own disadvantage, had, as he records, a great *‘ vanity or avidity for 
notice or praise,” and although, as he again records, he “started at every 
idow ofan actor, living in constant dread of being ousted from popu- 

H H of Edw Forrest ‘American Tragedian,. By William Rounseville 

\ ‘ rid’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players.”** 2 vols. 
Sid. oF delphia: d. DB. Lippincott & Co. I8i7. Sold onty by subscription 
Ag New York 
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larity by some new favorite,” he was altogether above anything of this 


But Forrest, believing Macready to have secretly caused him to be 
hissed, hissed Macready openly. This discourteous and ill-advised act 
ened a deadly breach. When Macready next came to this country ho 
was indiscreet enough to make restless and uneasy allusions to organized 
piracy against him. In Philadelphia he was hissed, and he then 

t< oceasion to refer to Forrest by name, \n angry correspondence 
ed, in which Forrest did not appear to advantage. Mr. Alger, we 
notice, omits his ** card” in answer to Maeready’s speech. In May, 1849, 


both actors were engaged in New York. Party feeling ran hich here ; 


t was a Demoerat, and among many of the rabid Democrats he wus 
On May 8 Macready 


Forre 
held a hero whose wrongs were to be avenged. 
made his first appearance, and was most shamefully treated ; he was 
hissed and hooted, and eggs, copper cents, and even chairs were thrown 
on the stage. Disinclined to appear again, Macready yielded to the pub- 
lic request of the leading citizens of New York and was announced for 
Friday. It became at once evident that the brutality of Tuesday would 
be repeated. For this disorder Forrest was not originally responsible. He 
had, indeed, advised letting *‘ the superannuated driveller alone.” It is, 
perhaps, too much to say that Forrest might have prevented the disgrace- 
ful tumult. 
What ensued is well known ; there was a riot ; 


It is not too much to say that he made no attempt to do so. 
the Seventh Regiment 
Mr. Alger leaves 
the matter with the remark that it reflects ‘*deep and lasting discredit 
both on the Englishman and the American.” Ile has an evident desire 
to be just to Macready, but he does not see that, although Macready might 
probably have checked the insolence of the Evam/iner towards Forrest, 
and although the discredit of the disgraceful squabbling should be evenly 
divided, yet the neglect of Forrest to interfere in any way when a riot 
was impending, and when a few words from him might have saved the 


fired on the mob, and thirty dead fell in the streets. 


blood about to be spilt, lays on the American the burden of a responsi- 
bility far greater than the Englishman’s. 

As we have said before, the effect of this biography will be to raise the 
More than in 
* An old schoolmate of his, who 


general opinion of its subject. one anecdote the book 
brings into relief the actor’s manliness, 
had become a clergyman, met him one day and asked the favor of a ticket 
to his performance of ‘Lear’ that evening, but added that he wished 
his seat to be ina private box where he could see without being seen. 
* No, sir,’ was the reply by which the player rebuked the preacher ; ‘ when 
I look at my audience I should feel ashained to sce there one who is 
ashamed to be seen, 
When a mere youth he played at Albany second parts to Ed- 
mund Kean, for whom he had the highest admiration. ‘* After the play 
a man whom he had always liked said to him, ‘ Your Jago is better than 
Kean's Othello.’ Forrest says, ‘I never spoke to that man again.’” Two 
of the other anecdotes scattered through the volumes deserve quotation. 
On his first visit to Paris Forrest was invited bya French manager to give 
an opinion ona new actor. ‘ He will never rise beyond mediocrity,” said 
Forrest ; ** but that Jewish-looking girl, that little bag of bones with the 
if 
she lives and does not burn out too soon, she will become something won- 
Sheri- 


Permit me to say, sir, that our acquaintance ends 


here.’ ” 


marble face and the flaming eyes—there is demoniacal power in her. 
derful.” That little bag of bones was the then unknown Rachel. 
dan Knowles had seen Mrs. Siddons act, and Forrest asked him what was 
the mysterious effect she produced in the sleep-walking scene of Lady 
Macbeth, adding that he had read the usual accounts but wanted the im- 
pression she had produced on Knowles, who replied witha sort of shudder, 
as if the mere remembrance terrified him still, ‘* Well, sir, I smelt blood! 
I swear I smelt blood !” 

The book is well printed, the type is distinct, and the margin ample. 
Although bound in two volumes it is paged as one. There are fourteen 
steel plates ; nine represent the actorin his leading parts ; none rise above 
mediocrity. The index is insufficient, and the book is but poorly furnish- 
ed with aids to the reader—running dates, catchwords, ete.—the lavish 
use of which made the biographies of the late John Forster so easy of 
reference. The life also lacks, what every theatrical biography should 
have, a chronological list of all the principal parts played by the actor. 
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of our continent 


The great mass of the roaming tribes 


YW is often a source of surprise that the Indian tribes 


have 


have so little historical genius, 
had no recorded history; the document before us, if it may be 





** 4 Calendar of the Dakota Nation. By Bvt. Lieut.-Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S.A." 
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| Aug. 23, 1877] The Nation. [Po 


} called such, is certainly the first record of the kind published among The o upation of the Upper Missouri River \ ’ nv I 


in i ‘1 ‘ \ 
white men. Consequently even the traditions of the Indians fade out as whom we know anything is a comparat 
the generations move on, leaving their far past on impenetrable blank. We venture to suggest a few probab 
This is all the more strange, secing their common use of pictorial repre- of the ealendar signs, Thus: Fig. 173 
‘wayside war bulletins and for personal biographies. Int plenty The sign \ ntlva pie { 

only a few rude figures are scratched on a piece of fresh bark, but | It may be that ‘belly ” is ply 
they give a complete record of the war party, its numbers, condition, the — 51 commemorates the superstitious story t 
enemy it has met, its fights and trophies. In the second ease the was found in the belly of a buffalo cow.  ( 

, figures are more care fully, sometimes elaborately, painted in all colors, this a mythical « xplanat 0 it do 

generally on a robe worn by the subject of the eulogy, who thus becomes = growth as this? The Indians do not 


a walking advertisement of the horses he has given away, the enemies he | connection he speaks of the Dakota ** Tor \\ 
so on, spelling for ** Taku Wakan * (Tahkoo Wahkan). | 
But Col. Mallery here presents us with something that isa great ad- | Dakota word for friend ** coda” or ** cota,” 
vance on anything of this sort. In the ‘Calendar of the Dakota Nation,’ = should. He quotes authority for saying of t} "| \\ 


1) 


as he calls it, we have the same kind of picture-writing, but now on a | they regard him as ‘the source of all good.” T 


has killed, an 


different plan. The picture sign—a man with a lame leg, a spotted horse, | for this name, which means The-Something-M\ 





a row of heads, a buffalo, an arrow in a wound—represents not only the unseen powers, bad as well as ¢ Is Ww | 
individual event it records, but it beeomes the mnemonic sign of a vear. translation. Fig. 55: Brave be w ! 
Thus the calendar before us consists of seventy-one such figures, re pre- im] rted Spanish blankets, S 





senting a series of so many years. They are drawn in black and red ina regal—a robe covered with locks of hum 
spiral line, the first of the series at the centre. There is no question of The Hon. Thomas Foster, of Washington, « 
the genuineness of this calendar. It was discovered by Lieut. H. T. a letter on the meaning of the tribe-names ‘0 
Reed, U.S.A., to whom much credit is due, It has since been verified — [Tt is such a wonderful piece of eriticism that it det 


quite extensively, not only by Messrs. Mallery and Reed, but by others. tion, He dissects the language and recons 


Altogether it is a unique and valuable document. Nevertheless, too | with a facility which is admirable in case one | 
much is claimed for it. It is not a national calendar. It really has to laws of the language. Thus. in regard to tli 
} do with events specially affecting that part of the Dakota nation now papa,” as ** Dricd-Beef-Eaters,” or "Ti “\\ 


located about Fort Sully and northward. It is net an ‘‘official” calen. says “it comes from *pipii,” which means dried 
dar. There is no proof that it is, and it would be contrary to the usages — prefix ‘un,’ which is the sign of causat 


of the Dakotas, Nor is it any the worse for that: our most trustworthy Jaw of this prefix. It refers to th 
historians are not officially appointed such. Neither is this calendar the agent. So that if we follow his etvmology the word v ) meat 
only one. Among tribes of the nation who know nothing of this particu- — which-dried-beef-is-made, which of course it does not mean. A 
lar document it has been recognized at once as ‘‘a year record "—acalen- gives us the interpretation of ** The Noisy B 

dar. Such things, it seems, have existed among them, even though the 9 and “pa” pa" (both vowels nasal), * be. vell.” But tl 

whites have been ignorant of it. A credible Indian witness also informs | reason given above, could not mean that : but. if 


us that he has seen, near Fort Sully, another calendar, which reaches | thing, it would be a whistle or trumpet, that by which one ealls 
much further back than this. Even then the true form would not be this. but “unpanpi.” B 
Col. Mallery’s accompanying notes show considerable research and | are two things that explode Mr. Foster's philoloey s! Hh me t} 
much ecutencss, but he is in some points very wide of the mark. For | Virst. the radical letter J. w 
instance, in regard to the meaning of the word ‘* Dakota,” he says that | by slipped out by legerdemain. Consequently * unkpips,” if 
the Dakota Indians whom he met always insisted upon the meaning of cording to his tirst explanation. to “dried meat.” w 
their national appellation as being simply ‘‘men,” or ‘Indian men as” meat.” But here a si ain , 
distinct from white men.” The fact is, they did not know what he was | easily from the beginning of the word. ** Hun! es Bins re 
driving at. Again, as to the origin of the Dakota tribes, he speaks quite | patidan.” where it stands unquestioned, so that , ] 


confidently of ‘‘traditions of the Dakotas that they migrated fromthe And probably the meaning is “the end men.” 1 ** He-inkpa.” v 


Pacifie coast.” We make bold to say that no reliable traditions to that pedunlieation, * inkpapa 

effect exist. We do know, from their tribal names and from the earlier in i curd to **( enlall “or “Oglala.” Mr. Festeris no1 corre 
white records, that for three hundred years their movement has been from Tt js not * glagla.” and het not from hd to ring 

the northeast, ‘Men of the salt water” may refer to those dwelling by | were such a derivation otherwise possible. Its pt 


any salt lake us well as by the ocean. An important Dakota tribe, the If you accept Oglala as the orth am phy, it c mes from *clala.” which 

Mdewakantonwan, still bears the name of the cluster of lakes by which equivalent to“ 

they lived in eastern Minnesota two hundred years ago, lf th orthography is Ogalala, it comes directly 
Mr. Mallery has unwittingly taken up the too common sentimental Tjton “kal 


n kala or ** gala.” and, with the reduy tion f the gener 


twaddle about the rapid decrease of the red man. The Indian seems form. * ¢alala.” The Dakota storv is that. unal to : in council 


fated to be misrepresented. Ile has all kinds of enemies who destroy his the men fell out. and 1 
character, steal his lands, and forbid him any future. But his fate must quished threw a handful of ashes and sand into the face of his opponent. 
now be sealed when even the Geological Survey composes his requiem. We have taken up too muc! with Mr. Foster's wild s, but 


nhuch space 
i 


iothing else being ready to hand, « of the tar 


Now, as regards the whole Indian population of the country, it isan open — jt is rather important that such rubbish sheuld not p for scholarship. 
question whether they have increased or decreased during the past We advise Col. Mallery to drop that lett 


century. The procfs are accumulating which go to substantiate th 
former opinion. But as regards this Dakota nation, nothing is surer than 

been The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiane. By Christopher North. S 
known to white men. The ‘Report of the Black Hills Commission of — lected and arranged by John Skelton, Advocate, (New York: Lovell, Adan 
1876’ officially recognizes this fact. True, Mr. Mallery points us to **the Wesson : 
Quappas, a mighty horde, which, migrating from west of the Rocky as he tells us in his introduction, that portion of the ‘Noctes’ which 
Mountains, led the van of the irruption, and forced its passage through “deals with, or presents directly and dramatically to the reader, human 


that they have been on the steady increase ever since they have 


& Co.)\—Mr. Skelton has undertaken to give in a single volume, 


hundreds of miles of hostile territory,” and which was ‘tin 1871 reduced — life and character and passion, as distinguished from that portion of 


to 225 individuals.” Now, Lewis and Clark, if we remember right, put which is eritica?, and devoted to the discussion of subjects of literary. ar- 
down the number of this tribe at that time, which was not long after th 


ir tistic, or political interest only.” The editor has performed his task with 


first contact with the whites, at about the same figures. Be that as it judgment and discrimination, and any one who wishes to get an ides 
may, the paragraph is unveracious. Put the word ** uninhabited” before  ¢ hristopher’s North’s wit and humor without wading through the 
‘*territory,” in place of ‘* hostile,” and you have the truth of it. Even minous original, can find all that he wants in Mr. Skelton’s abridg t. 


il, oe sal us ! ll } 


¢ less than two hundred would be a ‘thorde” mighty enough to force its | It will, we suppose, always be an increasingly hard picee « 
way through the unoccupicd territory which that region was at that time. + Somden in this matter. It is surprising in looking over the * Noctes’ t 








ito has ny contemporary | difficulty in preparing a book for children consists in arrangement. 

I incl } Lucl Adult readers can sometimes catch abstract thoughts even when po rly 

it to children such thoughts will seem like Greek quotations, 

lL gradually to hom \rrangement 

ter ny t t » , Rast ib-divisions, namely, of topics, of ntenees, and of words, 

1 | ‘ vs been It 1! wet to the second division, the arrangement of sentences 

u in fletior mus- anfeng themselves, that we condemn this book as a failure. The order 

I } ~ J { tepics is simple enough, but in treating of each one the author can- 

Ll that the hu r of a clas- not | middle from end, and writes sentence after sentence somewhat 

| fFinaudlin accusations of drunkenness, as one might do if required at a university examination to state all that he 
the principal dramatis persone, Such | knew in five minutes, Persons versed in science do not realize that they 
failing rece of amusement in all ages and — are to persons unversed as birds to animals, when it regards passing from 
ho are in the habit of getting drunk together: one level of thought to another. When they expect little boys to accom- 
ubvit i everybody for the time being to. the une level, pany them, they forget that little boys have to ascend from the founda- 


it requires a good deal of liberality to find what tion, and that the omission of one step, not to say ten, creates a hopeless 


‘glorious guffawing ” of a hundred years | chasm. In the second chapter, entitled ‘* Properties of Matter,” more than 
rev till fresh. one-half of the words are unintelligible to children, because the author 

the odor of Glenlivet which pervades the work, the wit proceeds from abstractions to individuals, instead of proeeeding from in- 

l to ¢ ut ind critical hun wnong dividual instances up to abstract ideas. The chapters which follow con- 


trifle heavy. No human being ean take much — tain much useful information correctly stated, though not always derived 


is about English poetry in which one interlocutor from the latest authorities. But the last quarter of the book is composed 


pige or two that no poet of his age (except possibly of culinary recipes, which are as incongruous with what precedes as is 
1} » be said to have written the English language at all, when put the conclusion of an old-fashioned sermon on ‘the doctrine of election, 
ul 1 with Pope, while the other two pros the part of in- followed by some remarks on baptism. 
t rorus, and the discussion is closed by a vindication of the = a - 
pris character of Lord Byron, Nobody can read this with interest 


A Manual of English ITistory ; for the use of schools. By Edward M. 
Lancaster, Principal of the Stoughton School, Boston, Mass. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1877. 12mo, pp. 220.)—With so many good histories 


mi use it was written by John Wilson. As regards the 
| most OL it lies in the conception of the character of 


S /; but with all the deference to traditional opinion on the 
i ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ ' . , » 1 9 
vhich we find it possible to give, we must say that the S/ of England to choose from, we cannot sce that Mr. Lancaster’s presents 
WV Lith Sloe oO oe ©, WS Luis Sil fil Ne a l\@p- ° = ny . . q 
’ ; t ncbuloes. Binet f elo : any special claim to attention. The main facts are, of course, correct, 
‘ s somewhat nebulous, kine bursts of eloquence or poetry ; : ; ; 
| Seot t th ! loubt ar I * hat ' d and are selected with good judgment, the style is generally good, and the 
i ! wi li I cre no doubt are ; bul What, bevons é. ; eee ™ 
oe » 11 : iaedalie + names’ ar book appears to be well adapted for the use of a school-room; but there 
if ) \ ! un Irankness, are the characteristics of the . 2 ae a i aioe ams ‘ 
é‘ ae targa , are numberless points of detail, most of them trifling in themselves, 
S herd We cannot apply the test of asking whether we can really 
ae “ee ikea Stentt? Soins tons ; “i which betray a lack of a thorough and fundainental acquaintance with 
= aa lk al t all: but | ‘es holarship of the subject. For example, the account given of the 
1 $s not ina condition to walk about ;: i! put = . ee, . a . a F 
. tionaly ' er hie to e I fles] , Origin of trial by jury (p. 51) is wholly incorrect; besides that, it takes 
nh We ( ’ 1 hat anv t shows him to be of real flesh and Se a a wh es : » ea ‘ 
' # ; eae Peete aa notice only of the jury for criminal cases, not of the civil jury, whieh 
if phe swepherd } ot consistent even in his adherence to his , a : : ‘ , ee 
cee alia de Wilson’ tall IE at this period is far more important. In the account of the Babington 
dia . but, when it serves Wilson’s purpose, talks as good Eng- ; ; ve P ; 
' oe plot (p. 162) Queen Mary is stated positively to have been implicated; but 
AT asasf } olf Ty = eas . . he bl] | : . I v A A 
vor . Int fine d iption of the lack thunder- : ao oe sas . 
ae ae) ie te if kj te ; the latest investigations have made it almost certain that she was the vie- 
125 it i ison for making him, contrary to nature . ; ey : . 
; on a ; . ; tim of a conspiracy. Iler complicity in the murder of Darnley (p. 161) 
mhisd nd lapse into English as he grows more interested, un- ; : 4 


him to tl ut] id _ pee we suppose to be far better established. The apparatus of the book is 
w author, and to give more point to his ‘ 


very good. <A useful feature (pp. vi. and vii.) is ** Names of Kings and 





vie of one of the sentences to that of Burke ? , we ghee get ; ‘ , 
e : : ; ; at Leading Topies,” giving the chief events of each reign in a few words. 
i | laughed at the Seotch for many a long year for their - - A . " = : IQ) j 
ve ee 3 ae te ' , IHlere the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts (which was in 1828) is 
nt of hu . The Scotch have, since the publication of the * Noctes, i a : . . 
. ' assigned to Queen Victoria. Then follows a good genealogical table, in 
} wed ! is Work In refutation of irge ; but we can- : is ae — , 7 
; , é which, however, the third son of Richard, Duke of York, is called Earl 
» ng that the refutation wil, as time goes on, be held to pee : : ‘ 1 of . 
, ; , — ee ae . of Warwick, instead of Duke of Clarence. A sketch of the extent of the 
| ) Ve Weakened the strength of the original accusation, care . ‘ > al ‘ . . ony 
. ; ; ; th British Empire (p. x.) and of the present Constitution (p. 500) are very 
| voctes’ cannot be saidto be any longer light reading. Leave out ; 


he good. So are the two Indexes at the end of the book and the map at the 
y and the personalities, the fu quoques, the fu mentirises, sare ete 
; se ; , beginning. There ought, however, to be at least one historical map of 
the Jokes at the expense of cockneys and libe- i s , 

; England before the Norman Conquest. 















tL pages devoted with humor prepense to showing that, 
t death of an ordinary human being in a snowdrift is a pain- me 
+ + niame } trenntins an *,* Publishers will confer a favor by aleays marking the price of their books on the 
»contemplate, the destruction of two London bagmen in the ° ee ne Seen ee y wrapper. oie - 
musing food for thought), and very little is left. | - . - - a 
“ presents now a st the an) m of the work j . Authors,— Titles. Publishers.— Price. 
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